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The response to Governor Edward Martin’s editorial last month setting 
the week of October 23 aside as “Hunt Safely Week” was exceptionally 
gratifying. A large number of sportsmen’s organizations conducted special 
programs of one sort or another in their communities. Some called special 
meetings at which they emphasized safe hunting, many distributed safety 
placards, several arranged for essay and poster contests in the schools for 
which they donated cash awards. 

All told it can undoubtedly be said that the program generally was 
highly successful, and that similar events in the years to come will meet 
with increasing approbation and cooperation. At any rate the way was 
adequately paved for every vehicle, whether sportsmen’s or civic organiza- 
tion, school or youth group, to be utilized to the best of their ability. 

As an ardent conservationist, the Governor is equally interested in 
promoting conservation in the public schools—a program so fundamental, so 
large and beneficial in scope that no one can conscientiously challenge it. 
If you have not read “Ding Darling’s” vivid portrayal of the indifference 
the average citizen has manifested toward the great natural resources of our 
country, which appeared in the September and October numbers, do so. 
Then, and only then, will you realize, even after we have won the war, how 
much of our future existence must, not may have to, depend on the wise 
utilization of our too often over-exploited and misused natural resources. 
Too often we are prone to think in terms of the past—of the days when 
topsoil was plenty and to spare, when forests were “a dime a dozen,” when 
all streams ran clear, and all wildlife was abundant. It’s high time we take 
stock and looked ahead. Let’s not make the same mistakes the other 
fellow made, perchance unknowingly. If we do, we will be pronouncing 
our social, financial, economical and recreational dooms. 
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Hunt Safely. Never shoot when a companion is in line of fire. 
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Photo Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters. 


Pignut Hickory along old farm road. 
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Photo Pa. Dept. of Forests and Waters. 
This butternut tree adds much beauty to the rural setting above, as well as shade and food. 


Wildlife Needs No Ration Books - - 
If Food is Planted Intelligently 


HERE is nothing so stimulating as con- 

tact with Nature. 

There is nothing so soul-satisfying as 
doing something useful. 

Comparatively few people have considered 
making a hobby of planting trees and shrubs 
that will later serve as food and cover for 
our wildlife. Yet anyone who has a small 
plot of land can start a little Wildlife Vic- 
tory garden, and anyone who does under- 
take such a hobby will find that it pays big 
dividends in health and happiness. The 
study of trees and shrubs, working with 
them, watching them grow is bound to relax 
both mind and body from the worries and 
tensions of business. 

Planting trees, shrubs and vines to pro- 
vide better natural food and cover condi- 
tions for wildlife is one of the vital phases 
of game land management. In the past too 
much of it has been done without adequate 
planning, with the result that very few of 


By C. C. Freeburn 


the seedlings survived more than a year or 
two. Plants, like all other forms of life, are 
delicate and require certain environmental 
conditions if they are to thrive. These con- 
ditions vary with each species. 

First consideration should be given to the 
soil. Unless it will meet the requirements 
of the trees to be planted, it is a waste of 
time, effort, and money to complete the 
operation. Then too, we must consider 
whether the climate is sympathetic to the 
seedlings in question. Trees which thrive 
in the southern portion of the State may not 
be able to stand the more rigid conditions 
of northern Pennsylvania and vice versa. 
Tolerance is another factor. Does the plant 
in question thrive in sunlight or in shade? 
When this is decided we must also know 
what percentage of each is required for op- 
timum conditions. 

Perhaps one of the best methods is to 
learn what food and cover plants occur 


naturally in the section to be planted. If 
this is done we will frequently find that our 
purpose can be attained by releasing from 
suppression those species which are already 
established. If we follow the practice of 
wise release cuttings, much of our plantings 
will be unnecessary unless we are interested 
in setting out trees for forestry purposes. 

Where planting is needed we will fre- 
quently find the required seedlings growing 
in the wild. One or more spots may have 
a surplus which can be transplanted to the 
desired location. If this is done it is rarely 
that we will find it necessary to purchase 
plants and if both thought and care are 
used, the rate of survival will be much 
higher. 

Naturally many other factors must be 
considered. For instance, if we have large 
deer herds in the location of our proposed 
plantings the young plants must be protected 

(Continued on page 31) 
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THE FEDERAL TAX ON 
ARMS AND AMMUNITION 


HOW IT HAS AIDED PENNSYLVANIA'S LAND PURCHASE PROGRAM 


HEN THE Congress of the United States 
in 1932 imposed an excise tax of ten 
per cent on sporting firearms, shells and 
cartridges, a great deal of adverse criticism 
from sportsmen resulted. Taxes, regardless 
of their purpose, seldom produce joy, and 
this tax imposed on sportsmen was no ex- 
ception, Incidentally, the tax was increased 
to eleven per cent in 1940, and since then, 
eleven cents from each dollar a hunter pays 
for guns and ammunition finds its way into 
a special fund in the United States Treasury. 
Leading sportsmen of the country were of 
the opinion that this tax should be used 
for their benefit, and led a campaign to 
persuade the Congress to ear-mark the in- 
come, and appropriate funds annually from 
it for wildlife conservation purposes 
throughout the United States. Five years 
of tireless effort on their part resulted in 
the passage of the Pittman-Robertson Fed- 
eral Aid to the States in Wildlife Restoration 
Act, which was signed by the President on 
September 2, 1937. It ear-marked revenues 
derived from the arms and ammunition tax 
for use in advancing wildlife restoration in 
all States which adopt appropriate enabling 
legislation, and provides that the Federal 
Government may pay '75 per cent of the total 
cost of projects approved by the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the United States De- 
partment of the Interior, the other 25 per 
cent to be paid by the State game depart- 
ment concerned. The State departments 
then began receiving much needed help in 
their efforts to provide better hunting, and 
criticism of the tax vanished when sports- 
men saw that it was being spent for their 
benefit. 

The Federal aid program, however, has at 
least one weak spot which sportsmen and 
State game departments cannot afford to 
overlook. Funds derived from the tax are 
not automatically appropriated to the United 
States Fish and Wildlife Service for wild- 
life restoration purposes in the various states. 
No money becomes available until and if 
the Congress makes a specific appropriation, 
and in consequence, interested sportsmen 
each year find it necessary to exert a certain 
amount of influence on the Congress to 
secure funds to which their State game de- 
partments are entitled. 

Since the tax fund may not be used for 
other than wildlife restoration, the question 
naturally arises why the Congress does not 
adopt an Act specifically appropriating the 


By W. Gard. Conklin 


Photographs by the Author 


money for the purpose intended, making it 
unnecessary to pass annual appropriation 
bills. Pennsylvania’s Legislature very wisely 
took comparable action years ago by incor- 
porating a provision in the Game Law 
specifically appropriating for use of the 





Game Commission all funds derived from the 
sale of hunting licenses, collection of fines 
for game law violations, the sale of forest 
products from State Game Lands, and other 
revenue received by the Commission. Since 
then, sportsmen have been relieved of the 


Federal Aid Funds helped the Commission to ——— 1,986.4 acres of woodland in Lan- 
caster County, which is now State Game Lands No. 156. 
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necessity of seeking appropriations from the 
Legislature. The Congress, unfortunately, is 
not able to take such action, it being con- 
trary to the United States Constitution. 

In no year has the Congress appropriated 
for the Federal Aid to the States program 
the full amount of the revenue derived from 
the tax, and there remains in the Federal 
Treasury about nine million dollars ear- 
marked for wildlife restoration, but not yet 
made available for such purpose. It is 
readily admitted that good policy warrants 
reserving a reasonable amount of money for 
lean periods, but such policy might be 
carried too far, and to the detriment of 
sportsmen. A back-log of nine million dol- 
lars under normal conditions would not be 
justified. 

These comments are not intended to be 
critical of the Congress, especially insofar 
as the period of the war is concerned. That 
august body faces innumerable trials and 
tribulations in its exceedingly difficult task 
of providing funds with which to conduct 
the war and to keep governmental ma- 
chinery running. Wildlife conservation is 
only one small cog in an intricate machine 
and as such is not entitled to priority over 
the many more essential matters. Quite 
likely, members of Congress are deserving 
of sympathy; not criticism. Until the war 
is won, hunters can well afford to exercise 
good sportsmanship by not pressing their 
demands. However, after the war, they will 
have every right to expect the Congress to 
appropriate for the Federal Aid to the States 
in Wildlife Restoration program all of the 
annual revenue derived from the tax and 
as much of the accumulated fund as can 
be used wisely to provide for expanded pro- 
grams during post-war years. 

The post-war period will create difficult 
problems for wildlife administrations of the 
various States. For instance, an increase of 
hunting pressure is anticipated since many 
men now in the armed forces who never 
hunted game prior to the war, but who 
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A Pittman-Robertson 


Project of 3,870.9 acres in Monroe County, included a “Castle” 


as we'l as a large lake from which ice formerly was harvested, now State Game Lands 


No. 127. 


have become gun conscious with the con- 
stant use of firearms of all types on the 
battle fronts as well as on maneuvers, They 
will become hunters in the post-war period. 
It will then be necessary to take all pre- 
cautions against drastic depletion of the 
game supply. Federal aid to the respective 
States will be needed more than ever before, 
and maximum appropriations by the Con- 
gress should then be made. 

The Pittman-Robertson Act of 1937 pro- 
vides that not to exceed eight per cent of 
each Congressional appropriation may be 


A tract of 2,596.8 acres of woodland in Indiana County, now State Game Lands No. 174, 
Was acquired with the help of Federal Aid to the States Wildlife Restoration Funds. 


used by the Fish and Wildlife Service for 
administrative purposes. The balance is ap- 
portioned to State game departments, “half 
in the ratio that the area of each State bears 
to the total area of all the states, and half 
in the ratio that the number of hunting- 
license holders of each State in the preced- 
ing year, as certified to the Secretary of the 
Interior by the State fish and game depart- 
ment, bears to the total number of paid 
hunting-license holders of all the States.” 
This method of apportioning funds to the 
respective States seems to be reasonably fair 
and equitable, although certain States where 
special licenses are required for hunting big 
game receive larger apportionments than 
those, like Pennsylvania, with a combined 
large and small game license. r 

Following is a statement of the annual 
Congressional appropriation since the Pitt- 
man-Robertson Act became effective, and 
Pennsylvania’s apportionment of each appro- 
priation. 





Federal Congressional Pennsylvania’s 
Fiscal Year Appropriation Apportionment 
1938-1939 ...... $1,000,000 $46,025.99 
1939-1940 ....... 1,500,000 72,400.42 
1940-1941 ...... 2,500,000 119,218.65 
1941-1942 ...... 2,750,000 130,083.67 
1942-1943 ...... 1,250,000 57,372.30 
1943-1944 ...... 1,000,000 43,646.30 
1944-1945 ...... 900,000 38,416.59 

* $10,900,000 $507,163.92 

It will be noted that appropriations in- 


creased each year for the first four years, 
but after the United States entered the war, 
smaller appropriations were a logical con- 
sequence. Incidentally, the tax fund dropped 
from an all high of $5,535,773 during the 
1940-41 fiscal year to $1,062,000 for the 1943- 
44 year, the reason for which is that fewer 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Izaak Walton League of America 
Looks to the Future 


Editor’s Note: The following article contains material taken from the files of the Izaak 
Walton League of America and revised for publication in Game News. 


President, State Division, Izaak Walton League 


GAIN, as in World War I, America’s 

might is turning the tide of battle in 
Europe. The demands on our Country during 
the present conflict have been far greater 
than those experienced in 1917-18, and now, 
with victory in sight, we come to realize more 
forcibly than ever before that the brawn and 
sinews of a successful war effort are squarely 
based upon the nation’s natural resources and 
that the economic welfare and standard of 
living to be enjoyed by the millions of our 
boys giving their all on the far-away fight- 
ing fronts, as well as generations yet unborn 
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By Howard Shilling 


here in America, will depend upon how well 
we husband that natural resource base upon 
which America’s greatness stands. 

It is inevitable during wartime that there 
must be increased utilization, and incident 
to that utilization, unfortunate destruction 
and waste of important natural resources. 
The Izaak Walton League of America, dedi- 
cated to sound land and water management 
in the public interest, has not and will not 
stand in the way of any needed utilization 
of our resources for the successful prose- 
cution of the war. It is, however, and will 


remain ever vigilant to guard against need- 
less waste and destruction. 


Out for Duration?? 

Some people are prone to feel that con- 
servation of natural resources is something 
that can be dispensed with for the duration. 
If they will think through on the matter 
they will realize on the contrary that there 
is no time when it is more important to 
continue aggressively on a sound conserva- 
tion program than during the war period 
(Continued on page 25) 
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The 
Increased 


Use of Game 
As a Food 


By 


FRANK G. ASHBROOK 
and 
EDNA N. SATER * 


LL OUTDOORSMEN agree that hunting 

and fishing are sports, pursued primarily 
for recreation, although wild animal life 
sometimes proves essential food. Too often, 
however, the thrill of the chase is over when 
the hunter arrives home, puts the dogs in 
the kennel] and racks his gun. 

But there should be a still greater thrill 
in store for him, that of eating his own 
game delicately and skillfully cooked. The 
share of food contributed by game to the 
average table is at present relatively small 
and it is surprising to realize how few per- 
sons in this country have ever eaten game. 
Sportsmen and conservationists should give 
greater encouragement to the use as food of 
all wild game taken legally in season. Game 
is entitled to a high ranking place in our 
every day menu. In the “gay nineties” a 
most judicious use was made of game and it 
was the food of epicures. But today its 
proper use is not only neglected but large 
quantities are wasted because of ignorance 
and laziness on the part of many hunters. 
There is still a great waste of game meat 
each hunting season through spoilage. 


Every precaution should be taken by 
the hunter to make sure his pheasants, 
doves, quail and other game birds are fit 
to eat when he gets them home. Quite 
often during the first few weeks of hunt- 
ing season for birds there is a large per- 
centage of warm days during which time 
the birds are apt to spoil quickly unless 
properly cared for. 


It is not good practice to place warm, 
undrawn birds in the pocket of a hunting 
coat or bag and pack them around all day. 
Clots of blood caused by gun shot or 
partly digested food will taint the flesh and 
the flavor is spoiled. A practice all too 





*Fish and Wildlife Service, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, Chicago, Illinois. 
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common among hunters is not to eviscerate 
the birds but throw them in the automobile 
trunk or in the back of the car and forget 
them until the destination is reached. These 
are thoughtless procedures for there is ab- 
solutely no chance for the body heat to 
escape and consequently the delicate meat 
spoils. Therefore, we say, take time to re- 
move the entrails and cool the birds as 
soon as possible after they are killed. 

Both game birds and waterfowl shoyld be 
drawn as soon as possible—that is, the 
internal organs removed. 

Rabbits, squirrels, woodchucks, and other 
small animals should be disembowled in the 
field soon after they are shot. So when 


you hunt squirrels in autumn during days 
that are still warm, do so in the early 
morning or late afternoon when squirrels 
are most active. The balance of the day 
and evening can be used to good advantage 
in skinning, dressing and preserving the 
fine quality and pleasing flavor of this meat. 

Big game animals must be bled, dressed 
and cooled properly. How completely the 
carcass should be dressed, cut up and packed 
for transportation depends to some extent 
on the distance it is to be hauled, the time 
involved in hauling and the temperature. 
Sloppily dressing a deer, failing to cool 
the carcass thoroughly, flinging it on the 

‘Continued on page 28) 


















































a article will not touch upon rare 
first editions, crushed levant bindings 
nor tall-paper, de luxe volumes. It will 
suggest an all around library for anyone 
interested in wildlife, the purchase of which 
will not necessitate putting a mortgage on 
the homestead nor alienate the purchaser 
from the little woman’s affections for per- 
petrating imbecile extravagance. 

For the man (or woman) interested in 
hunting there are two outstanding books, 
accurately and entertainingly written, illus- 
trated in color and black and white by Lynn 
Bogue Hunt, who knows how to draw and 
paint game birds better than any living 
American. “A Book of Duck Shooting,” by 
Van Campen Heilner covers the situation 
like a blanket; “Upland Game Shooting,” by 
H. L. Betten, should be in the library of 
any sportsman interested in this field of 
hunting. Both books may be obtained from 
A. A. Knopf, N. Y. at $5.00 each. 

The indispensible rock on which to found 
an ornithological library is the late Frank 
M. Chapman’s “Birds of Eastern North 
America”, Get a revised edition. Published 
by D. Appleton & Co., N. Y. Illustrated in 
color and black and white by Louis Agassiz 
Fuertes, America’s greatest bird artist. $5.00. 

The National Geographic Society’s “Book 
of Birds” in two volumes is almost unbeat- 
able. Nearly all North American species are 
covered and the accuracy of the text is 
guaranteed by such authors as Alexander 
Wetmore, T. Gilbert Pearson, Arthur A. 
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A Wildlife Library for the Sportsman 
and Outdoor Naturalist 


By Jacob B. Abbott 


Allen, etc. The illustrations, of which’ over 
900 are in color, are by Allan Brooks which 
is enough to say regarding their excellence. 
Hundreds of photographs are also repro- 
duced in the volumes. $5.00 the set; Na- 
tional Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

If you can pick them up second-hand 
(they are no longer obtainable from the 
State House, Boston), and if you want the 
best that comes, get Edward Howe Forbush’s 
three volumes of “Birds of Massachusetts 
and Other New England States.” They con- 
tain in full color perhaps the best work that 
Fuertes ever did. As this work was un- 
finished at his untimely death in 1926, Allan 
Brooks finished out the third volume with 
paintings of most of the sparrows, all the 
swallows, vireos, warblers, thrushes, etc. The 
text is meticulous in its accuracy, yet most 
readable. The work is practically a com- 
plete library of birds of the northeastern 
United States. You will have to pay more 
than $5.00 a volume if you are lucky enough 
to get them—but they are worth it. 

If these books prove too elusive you can 
buy from Houghton Mifflin & Co. in Boston, 
Mass. (for $3.75) “Natural History of the 
Birds of Eastern and Central North Amer- 
ica”, by E. H. Forbush and John B. May. 
1939. This book, in one volume, contains 
Forbush’s original text, abridged and re- 
vised, and descriptions of over 100 addi- 
tional species by John B. May and all of 
Fuertes’ and Brooks’ colored illustrations 
which appear in the 3 volume set mentioned 


just above. This book will identify and 
describe for you any bird found in Penn- 
sylvania. 

R. T. Peterson’s “Field Guide to the 
Birds” is good to have along for the field 
identification of eastern birds. Many eager 
bird students consider it a bible. It shows 
clearly some interesting and easily recogniz- 
able points of identity and some of Mr. 
Peterson’s little colored silhouettes are quite 
charming. Houghton Mifflin, Boston. $2.7. 

For the non-scientist the most readable 
and best illustrated account of North Ameri- 
can mammals is published by the National 
Geographic Society. Originally appearing in 
their magazine in November 1916 and May 
1918 as “The Larger North American Mam- 
mals” and “Smaller Mammals of North 
America” respectively, (both written by 
E. W. Nelson, former Chief, U. S. Bio- 
logical Survey) they were later gathered 
into one volume, “Wild Animals of North 
America” and published by the National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. CG 
There are 127 color plates, representing 
Louis Fuertes’ best work on animals—very 
accurate and each animal shown with i 
typical habitat background—and drawings 
of animal tracks by Ernest. Thompson Seton 
This book is a great buy at $2.00. Mr. Nel- 
son had a gift for combining accuracy 
observation with the ability to write 
it most interestingly, a quality that many 
current writers on animals would do well 
to cultivate. 
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In my estimation the nearest approach to 
Nelson’s accuracy and readability is the 
late Dr. Glover M. Allen’s recent “Extinct 
and Vanishing Mammals of the Western 
Hemisphere”, published by the American 
Committee for International Wildlife Pro- 
tection, Zoological Park, Bronxville, N. Y. at 
$3.50. By all means include a copy of this 
in your collection of mammal books. 

“Fading Trails,” Macmillan, 1942, $3.00, is 
a good compilation of facts about North 
American’ animals and birds which, formerly 
abundant, are now rare or vanishing. Well 
illustrated for the most part by Walter A. 
Weber, this is a book worth owning; one 
that will certainly sow seeds of conserva- 
tion in your soul if they are not already 
there. 

As supplements to your nature library 
pick up any of the Government wildlife 
publications that are in print. These are 
always good, reasonably priced and may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

Of them all, Arthur Cleveland Bent’s “Life 
Histories of North American Birds” are out- 
standing—a great work by a fine, pains- 
taking ornithologist. I believe that Bulletin 
176 (Life Histories of North American 
Cuckoos, Hummingbirds, etc.) and Bulletin 
179, on Flycatchers, Larks and Swallows are 
still in print. 75 cents for Bulletin 176 and 
$1.00 for Bulletin 179. Besides being a most 
interestingly written account of the subjects, 
illustrated with excellent photographs of 
nesting birds, the books will undoubtedly 
more than double in value. For instance, 
Bulletin 167, Birds of Prey, Part I, published 
in 1937 for 70 cents, is now quoted by most 
dealers at from $4.00 to $6.00. 

Farmers’ Bulletin 513: “Fifty Common 
Birds of Farm and Orchard” is a fine little 
pamphlet. Contains 50 colored pictures of 
birds by Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 25 cents. 
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“Food Habits of ‘North American Diving 
Ducks,” Agriculture Technical Bulletin 643, 
contains fine colored plates and important 
information, 40 cents. 

“Food Habits of Shore Birds,” Wildlife 
Research Bulletin No. 1, is another good 
one. 25 cents. 

“Birds and Mammals of Mt. McKinley 
National Park, Alaska,” Wildlife Survey, 
Fauna Series 3, is a readable, well-illustrated 
account of animals and birds of the region. 
35 cents. 

These are only a few titles picked at ran- 
dom from the government’s large list of 
wildlife publications. If you are interested 
in other phases of animal life write to the 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, for Price 
List 21—Fishes and Wildlife; it’s free. Our 
Federal Government, you know, publishes 
probably the most accurate information on 
native wildlife that gets into print—and 
some of it is excellently illustrated. 

Subscriptions to a few of the better wild- 
life magazines are a valuable addition to an 
outdoor library. I assume, of course, that 
you are already a subscriber to GAME News, 
perhaps the best game and conservation 
magazine issued by any state and, in my 
opinion, fully equal to many privately- 
owned sporting magazines. 

For the sportsman Field & Stream tops 
the list. Fine colored covers by Lynn Bogue 
Hunt and Arthur Fuller and snappy, well- 
written articles on all branches of sport. 
Fine big game photographs by Paul J. Fair 
are often in the book. $2.00 a year. Field 
& Stream Publishing Co., 515 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. City. 

National Geographic Magazine is a must 
on any library table featuring outdoor liter- 
ature. Finely illustrated, well-written 
articles of universal interest, but with much 
emphasis on nature. $3.50 a year. National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. 

“Natural History” is supreme in its field. 





For younger naturalists. 
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Published by the American Museum of 
Natural History, in layout, paper and ex- 
cellence of photography it stands at the top 
of the heap. Send $3.00 to the American 
Museum of Natural History, 79th St. & Cen- 
tral Park west, N. Y. City and you will 
get the next ten copies (none published in 
July and August). You will never regret 
it and I'll bet you will never cancel your 
subscription. 

“Nature Magazine,” 1214 16th St., N. W., 
Washington D. C., has fine articles and 
photographs and is more than worth the 
$3.00 a year that they ask for a subscription. 

Some of the state magazines are mighty 
interesting. Ohio publishes a corker, “The 
Ohio Conservation Bulletin,” as does Michi- 
gan with its “Michigan Conservationist.” 
“Texas Fish and Game” is a mighty inter- 
esting magazine, usually with a. colored 
cover and “California Fish And Game” offers 
good reading to anyone interested in wildlife 
and conservation. 


For the bird enthusiast “Audubon Maga- 
zine,” in spite of its rather naive and starry- 
eyed approach, is a good paper and prints 
many Al photographs, by such experts as 
A. A. Allen, S. A. Grimes and A. D. 
Cruickshank. Some of its articles are apt 
to be on the enthusiastically sentimental side, 
but from the size of their circulation I 
imagine the nature-lovers eat it up. $2.00 
a year. National Association of Audubon 
Societies, 1006 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City. 

If you want stark, bald facts about birds, 
buy a Latin dictionary and subscribe to The 
Auk, the quarterly of the American Or- 
nithologists Union. There is no better bird 
magazine published on either side of the 
Atlantic—and I'll include the Pacific, too. 
A complete run of The Auk offers about the 
best reference library on North American 
birds imaginable. Try and buy a set. You 
will then discover that it is really necessary 
to put a plaster on the ancestral roof after 
all. A yearly subscription to The Auk costs 
only $4.00. You must, however, be pro- 
posed and accepted as an associate member 
of the Union. The magazine comes with 
your membership. 


For a layman’s comprehensive view of 
fishes I again refer you to the National 
Geographic Society. Their “Book of Fishes” 
at $3.00, edited by John O. La Gorce, is very 
interesting and, besides, tells you what you 
want to know. Salt and fresh water fishes 
of the Atlantic and Pacific are described and 
illustrated in color. In addition many other 
curious marine animals are dealt with in 
text and picture. Outstanding authorities 
have written for this book. 


For the dry fly purist or the plug or 
spinner enthusiast there are a number of 
mighty fine books that will not deal a 
knock-out blow to the pocket-book. Be- 
cause the subject is so varied and because 
fishermen are so jealously partial to their 
own conceptions of the sport in regard to the 
species and method of capture, I will merely 
list a few good books whose titles are self- 
explanatory: 

“Trout,” by: Ray Bergman, A. A. Knopf, 
N. Y. City, $5.00. Covers the method and 
tackle needed for practically all the trout 
found in this country, as well as land-locked 
and Atlantic salmon information. 


(Continued on page 29) 
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LET'S 
TALK 
TURKEY 





By Gred Everett 


Sketches by the Author 


HERE is something about the mention 

of Wild Turkeys which stirs the imagina- 
tion and grips the heart of even the most 
callous sportsman. The very thought of that 
magnificent bird rekindles the fires of yearn- 
ing which have smoldered in every hunter’s 
breast from the moment he hes read about 
the Pilgrim Fathers and Dan’] Boone with 
his long rifle. 

Youth was filled with a sense of romantic 
adventure as he long gazed at pictures of 
hardy pilgrim ancestors returning home with 
a wild turkey slung over his shoulder and 
Indian arrows whizzing by his head. Gazed 
and sighed for the good old days when the 
turkeys filled the woods and could be flushed 
from every thicket. 

And Youth read eagerly all the books 
about the brave, restless pioneers as they 
pushed the frontiers back through the wild- 
ernesses of our vast land, facing unbeliev- 
able dangers unflinchingly, enduring priva- 
tions and hardships without complaint, 
battling the Indians, and nonchalantly shoot- 
ing the eyes out of wild turkeys at a hun- 
dred paces just to keep in practice or to 
.save their families from starvation. 


To Youth it was romance, adventure, and 
a deep yearning to have, some day, for at 
least a brief moment, the same thrills which 
those fortunate hunters of old must have 
felt when hunting the turkey. Yet there 
is a deep-rooted conviction that the wild 
turkey is more of a legend, an unattainable 
dream of the mystic past, one of the bounties 
of Nature which was lost during the creation 
of our nation. 


Yes, the Wild Turkey has become a legend. 
The stories about its cunning alertness, the 
keenness of its hearing and sight, the un- 
canny magic by which it seems to vanish 
before one’s eyes, its highly developed in- 
stincts by which it outwits the most expert 
hunters, and countless other tales of its 
fabulous nature have built this native king 
of the game birds into an enduring legend 
that sets it apart and above other birds. As 
such, it seems unattainable. Thus Youth, as 
he ages, turns to more available game and 
worships the turkey secretly from afar. The 
yearning is still in his heart but it is buried 
under his unconscious feeling that it can 
never be satisfied. 


So it is with millions of sportsmen. Only 
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a few experience the great joy of fulfilling 
their dreams. Possibly the reason is that so 
few know that turkey hunting can be had 
in many states, of which Pennsylvania is 
one. 

But, whether he hunts them or not, prac- 
tically every sportsman has a deep interest 
in the grand old bird. That is what makes 
the surprise all the greater, that so many 
know little more than a few of the legendary 
sayings about the turkey. Maybe ‘that is 
why it is such a bird of mystery. 

A veil of mystery disappears in the light 
of facts. Therefore, by turning some of this 
light on the wild turkey, it should become 
more real and even more interesting to the 
sportsmen. And it may revive the yearning 
tu experience the thrills of by-gone days, 

Over the years, the belief has grown that 
the true wild turkey, as such, no longer ex- 
ists; that it has become polluted with the 
blood of the domestic turkey. For that 
reason, many sportsmen “look down their 
noses” at our present day wild turkey, as 
though any taint of the domestic strain were 
poison. They seem to consider the domestic 
fowl as a bird of another breed, one that 
kills the sporting gameness in the wild 
species. 

After all, what is the difference between 
the wild and the domestic turkey? And 
how can one tell them apart? The popular 
saying is that turkeys which have a white 
band on the end of the tail feathers are the 
domestic, while the wild ones have a light 
brown edging on the tail. The fact that this 
is not necessarily true may be a surprise 
to. most, because the average sportsman be- 
lieves that all wild turkeys are the same, 
that there exists only one kind. That we 
have five variations of the wild turkey, with 
differences in coloring, limits the truth of 
the saying to Pennsylvania and the other 
states, mostly in the east and south, where 
the brown band on the end of the tail is 
part of the coloring typical of the species 
living in those states. Such species do not 
have any feathers with white edges. 

On the other hand, some species do have 
white edges on the tail feathers and also on 
some of the rump feathers on the back, 
(those which lie over the base of the tail). 
In states having these birds, the method of 
differentiating between the domestic and wild 
birds must be based on other features, such 
as body build, coloration of the head and 
neck, the amount of wattle, size and color 
of the legs and feet and such features as 
only a close observer and student of the 
birds can know and see. Pennsylvania 
hunters don’t have to worry about them be- 
cause they are not native to this state. 

Nor do the sportsmen anywhere have to 
worry too much about the wild birds being 
polluted with domestic blood, for, in the 
beginning, the domestic turkey was devel- 
oped from one of our native wild strains, the 
one in Mexico. There is a very interesting 
story about how the Spaniards, when first 
they came to Mexico, found a new bird 
there which the Mexicans used as food for 
their captive animals as well as to serve 
on their own tables. The Spaniards loved 
the flavor of their flesh, so they took many 
of the live birds back to Spain. The reputa- 
tion of the birds soon spread throughout the 
nations of the old world and raising them 
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became an art all over Europe and eastern 
Asia. 

The origin of the name turkey has two 
legends. One is that it was based on their 
call, which is something like “turk-turk”. 
The other is based on the belief that the 
birds were so intensely raised in Turkey 
and by the Turks everywhere, that they 
became known first as the birds of the Turks 
and later, as turkeys. 

When the Europeans began to settle 
America, they brought with them the do- 
mesticated turkey. In reality, they were 
returning the bird to its native land. But 
popular belief was and, for the most part, 
still is, that the domestic breed is an alien 
from Europe, one that only pollutes our 
true native bird. 

Years of domestication and selective breed- 
ing had changed the bird in many ways; in 
coloring, size, shape and habits. They ran 
from pure whites to the bronziest of bronze. 
And they had lost most of their wild in- 
stincts which hunters call gameness. Thus, 
a taint of domestic blood takes away some 
of the sport of hunting the bird because 
they are not so wild or so alertly cunning. 
Each hunter wants to believe that he has 
had the thrill of mastering the wiliest, 
gamest bird alive—a pure wild turkey. 

While dreaming back over the days of 
yore, when the pioneers first came into this 
land of plenty, one visualizes vast expanses 
of cover which is teeming with game. He 
sees turkeys in huge flocks, literally filling 
the hunting grounds to overflowing. The 
fact that nature can neither produce nor 
sustain such populations does not limit the 
visions. 

There were plenty of birds which soon 
became real game because, due to in- 
creased hunting, they were so hard to out- 
wit and bring to bag. As civilization spread, 
the natural habitat of the birds grew smaller 
and smaller until, in many states, the wild 
turkey became extinct—there was no place 
for it to live. Turkey hunting was fast 
becoming a lost art. The grandest of all 
game birds, a truly great native American, 
was on its way to join the passenger pigeon 
and other species which now belong only 
in the pages of history. 

A few years ago, some of the sportsmen 
and a few of the conservation officials sud- 
denly awoke to the dangers of the situation. 
Some said it was too late, that already only 
a mixed breed of wild and domestic turkeys 
was left. The true, wild turkey was ex- 
tinct. A loyal minority held to the faith 
that, in isolated cover, where the domestic 
strain could not penetrate, some of the real 
stock still lived. 

These birds have been carefully, jealously 
guarded and allowed to increase. Some have 
been transplanted into new covers; even into 
other states where eager conservationists 
are fighting to give back to Nature’s covers, 
one of her favorite offspring. 

Out of the valiant fight to save the be- 
loved turkey, many controversies have 
arisen. Of all the turkeys located in the 
various states, which ones are the truly 
original strain? In each State there are 
champions who discourse long and loud to 
prove that only in their covers are to be 
found the pure native wild turkey. Each 
authority differs in his beliefs as to what 
constitutes the real ‘characteristic of the 
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original wild: strain. In each case, his de- 
scription tallies with the birds in his covers. 
So each one, according to his own lights, is 
justified in calling the turkeys in his State 
the original strain. No doubt it is—for his 
State—because environment will, in time, 
create definite characteristics in the creatures 
which inhabit it, characteristics that may 
be slightly different from what that creature 
would have if it lived in any other en- 
vironment. Were that not true, we should 
never have had evolution, the creator of so 
many different forms of living things. Even 
the wild turkeys of Mexico, when domes- 
ticated, would not have changed so quickly 
and drastically in shape, color and habits. 

What is of much more interest and im- 
portance to the sportsmen is the fact that 
the movement to save the turkey spread 
and grew into a full-fledged campaign by 
individuals, clubs, state and federal author- 
ities. In spite of minor differences of opin- 
ion, cooperation and pooling of experiences 
and methods bids well to assure the future 
of the bird and the sport of hunting it. 

The success of the venture, to date, has 
been outstanding in the zeal with which it 
has been attacked but only fair in the re- 
sults achieved. The goal has been, not only 
to raise the turkeys in sufficient numbers 
to restock the depleted covers, but also to 
retain the true wildness of the birds. 

So far, it has been a battle of averages 
mixed with compromise. To gain one of 
the goals, it has been necessary to sacrifice 
the other. An abundance of birds can be 
had only at the loss of wildness. To main- 
tain their gamey habits, only a few birds 
can be raised each year. At present it boils 
down to the question, which is the more 
desirable—lots of birds easy to hunt or few 
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birds that only a master hunter can bring 
to bag? Which is the greater sport? 
When you go out hunting, which would 
you rather have—enough birds in the cover 
so that you will have a fair chance of getting 
one, although it is not a pure wild strain, 
or less chance of smelling the deliriously 
satisfying aroma of the crispy brown roast 
on your table in order to match your wits 
against those of the craftiest bird in the 


coverts? It is the age-old problem—meat 
or sport? What a perfect answer when it 
can be both! 


Many of the legends about these birds are 
true or, at least, based on fact. Their in- 
stincts are so highly developed, their eyes so 
keen and their ears so sensitive, that it is 
practically impossible to stalk them or, in 
most cases, to lie in wait and ambush them. 
They must have photographic memories be- 
cause, when coming to a spot in their range, 
they seem to instantly detect the least 
change in the area. Simply moving a log 
or putting up a bit of cover is enough to 
make them stay away at a distance, to ex- 
amine and usually to steal silently away 
into other cover. 

I found ample proof of this, much to my 
sorrow, while trying to hide near favorite 
feeding grounds, hoping to study the native 
birds in their own homes, to see how they 
act and to make sketches of the various atti- 
tudes they assume while eating, walking or 
running, fighting or any other activity. I 
arose long before daylight, shivered through 
the cold, long trips, lay motionless through- 
out the chill morning and all day with scarce 
a movement, day after day, with the calls 
of approaching flocks plain to hear—but not 
a turkey did I see. The guide said it was 


(Continued on page 31) 
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“I suppose everyone including yourself 
has, by this time, given me up for lost. But 
I'm not really. Been in London since May 
26. We have a fairly nice flat but we pay 
a tremendous price for it, £60 a month, or 
the present rate of exchange about $240, 
plus electricity and telephone. However, the 
government allowance pays most of it and 





Pfc. Delbert Batcheler 
Division of Public Information 


its better than living in a government billet. 


“T've gotten around to see quite a few 
of the historical places and other things of 
interest. I’ve seen London Bridge and Lon- 
don Tower and have had the history of the 
whole thing explained to me. I’ve been to 
Madam Toussard’s Wax Museum where they 
have life size wax images of all famous 
people of past and present some of which 
are very fine and realistic looking. Ive 
been to the buildings of Parliament and 
have seen, but not been into, Westminster. 
I've visited the Fleet Street section where 
all the newspapers are, and Kew Gardens 
which is quite a famous and beautiful park. 
T’ve also flown over a great deal of the 
country and that’s where you really get the 
view. Gosh what the Game Commission 
would give if they could get the farmers 
to keep hedgerows like these people do. 
Aside from being useful it makes a beautiful 
picture from the air. 


“There’s one more thing that most of you 
back home are interested in, and that’s the 
‘Buzz Bombs’. Well, I sweated through the 
whole seige and let me say when it comes 
to those things I'm not very brave. You're 
so darn defenseless against them, and they 
really are terrifying. Any one who says he 
isn’t afraid is either a liar or crazy. When 
these things were at their height and we had 
alerts by the dozens each day, you’d hear 
the buzz begin. It would grow louder and 


louder and louder and then you’d pray it 
wouldn’t shut off until it got ’way out in 
the country somewhere. But it always did 
and then you'd hear the ‘whistle’ or the 
‘swosh’ as it zipped by your window and 
you'd just pull something over your head 
and hope the glass wouldn’t cut you up 
too much. Then all of a sudden came the 
terrific crash and the old building would 
shake; but if the glass didn’t tinkle you’d 
know it was pretty far away and you’d just 
about get your stomach back where it be- 
longed when you'd hear another start, and 
so it went all day and all night.”—Captain 
Henry Schell, S.S.D. Hq. E.T.O. U.S.A., APO 
887, N. Y. 


“I just received the summary of open 
seasons and bag limits. It was addressed to 
the naval base at Portland, Maine, so it 
seems that I have been negligent in keeping 
you informed of my whereabouts. I stayed 
at Portland for only one month then went 
to a port on the east coast to await my ship. 
I was lucky enough to be granted a leave 
from there before getting assigned so I 
spent ten days at home. From there I was 
sent to a port on the Mississippi River 
where my ship was being prepared for com- 
missioning. 

“There certainly is some good hunting and 
fishing along the Mississippi. When I first 
arrived in that territory I spent nine days 
in the Marine Hospital with a strep throat 
infection. Later I was given a five day 
convalescent leave which I spent in the 
bayou country of Louisiana. I did some 
crab and crawfish fishing. The people I 
stayed with made what they called a 
“gumbo”. This is sort of a soup made of 
crabmeat, potatoes, and a lot of seasoning. 
It sure tastes good. The land was all swamp 
with low brush and an occasional cypress 
tree, 

“There are quite a few oaks hung with 
Spanish moss. These oaks make a pictur- 
esque sight. There was evidence of plenty 
of small game. It seemed as though quail 
were calling from each acre of brush, and 
there were a lot of rabbit signs around. 
The violators were very thick in that back 
country. All the folks carry some sort of 
firearms in their car and shoot at anything. 

“That state doesn’t have its sportsmen 
educated to the fact that they are hurting 
themselves when they violate the game laws. 
Of course, it would be a hard job educating 
some of those bayou men. 

“I can’t tell you anything about the ship 
except that I think it is pretty swell. I 
am sitting on the fantail so I hope you can 








read this scribbling. 
another letter soon.”—Harry DeFina, U. §, 
Coast Guard, USS Bath, PF 55, c/o Fleet 
P. O., New York. 


Pll try to send you 


Two most welcome visitors surprised the 
office force recently, one, Martin Shaffer, 
having returned from two years service in 
French Guiana, South America, to which 
place he will return at the termination of 
his furlough; the other was Fred Myers, 
home on a short furlough from Fort Bliss, 
Texas. He expects to return to Camp Van 
Dorn, Mississippi. Both fellows looked “fit 
as a fiddle.” S/Sgt. Shaffer was formerly 
on special duty in Division G and Lt. Myers 
was Game Protector, Land Management, in 
Clinton County. 

* ” * 

Your Editor had a surprise telephone call 
late the other evening from Lt. Nicholas 
Rhua. Nick had flown home on a short 
furlough prior to leaving the country and 
got stranded at a local airport. However 
he managed to get a lift the next morning 
early back to his base in Childress, Texas. 
He asked to be remembered to all his friends, 





Lt. Robert McDowell 
Division of Propagation and Research 


In the article I wrote for the April issue 
of the Game News on “Shooting in Britain” 
—I neglected to mention the wood pigeon 
which furnishes excellent sport in England, 


Scotland and Wales. It is bluish grey like 
our dove but is a much larger bird, being 
somewhat heavier than that domestic pigeon. 

It is frequently shot in the borders of 
grain fields while flying toward the woods 
where it roosts and nests—and a good shoot- 
ing stand is on the edge of the woods nearby 
a field where the birds are feeding. Like 
our dove it will not lay for a dog and flushes 
on the approach of the hunter—presenting 4 

(Continued on page 30) 
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A Rocky Ride Up Stony Creek 


yo HAVE probably read of the Uganda 
Railway in British East Africa, the 
building of which was held up for several 
weeks by man-eating lions; you have no 
doubt seen some of the late Martin Johnson’s 
unrivalled movies of African wildlife, taken 
as he jolted over the veldt in an especially- 
equipped truck. Both of these treks through 
game-filled wilderness pale before the recent 
venture undertaken by Commissioner John 
C, Herman, his son Jim, and the still-shaken 
writer, under the escort of Gard. Conklin, 
intrepid Chief of the Division of Lands, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 

We embarked at the little Dauphin station 
of the S. & S. Branch of the Reading Rail- 
road. The vehicle which was to take us, 
on the rails in front of the station looked 
harmless enough, yes, even gentle, as it sat 
there motionless in the sunlight. We were 
later to discover its capabilities for com- 
mando work in action. For descriptive pur- 
poses this four-wheeled contraption was a 
combination jeep and handcar and was 
manned by a crew of two experts: C. E. 
Rhoads, “engineer” and R. L. Beaver, “con- 
ductor.” No tickets were taken but we 


signed away our lives in releases to the. 


Reading, absolving them from all blame if 
any of us was brought back in a basket. 
We climbed aboard the center platform seat, 
after stowing away lunch, cameras and other 
paraphernalia underneath and a couple of 
lusty cranks by the engineer started the 


By Jacob B. Abbott 


IIlustrations by the Author 


putt-putt-putting of the gas motor. With 
a lurch we were off up the winding, bouncey 
track that runs some twenty miles through 
the valley to Gold Mine Station. To the 
writer, clutching an iron rail for dear life, 
the experience was comparable to twenty- 
five rides on a roller-coaster, but the scenery 
was considerably more attractive than fleet- 
ing views of hot dog stands and other 
carnival concessions. As our juggernaut hit 
uneven rails or went over switches we in- 





voluntarily left our perches and sailed 
through the air in seated positions to be 
met and bounced by this railroad jeep as 
it rose to contact us at more distant points. 
Commissioner Herman was perhaps the most 
nonchalant of all—maybe his _ trout-fly- 
decorated ski cap gave him courage—point- 
ing out spots of interest and waving the 
topographical map in the most care-free 
manner. As far as I know he wasn’t hold- 
ing on to anything. Major Conklin was a 
close second in coolness, but he was a 
“ringer,” a veteran; he had made the trip 
twice before. 


Stony Creek Valley, well-named for the 
countless boulders strewn through its wooded 
slopes, lies between Second and Third 
Mountains of the Blue Ridge. As we 
hurtled along the waving rails a mixture of 
hardwoods, interspersed ‘with a few pines 
and hemlocks, flashed by (at 15 miles per 
hour) on either side and as we penetrated 
deeper into the valley the timber grew 
larger until we were going through tracts of 
practically virgin forest. Stony Creek runs 
down the floor of the valley on the south 
side of the track, but hidden from view by 
the thick stands of hardwoods. Commis- 
sioner Herman, who has fished this creek 
up and down, speaks well of its trout. The 
blue rampart of Second Mountain showed 
on our right just above the tree tops as we 
chug-chugged along this steel trail through 
the woods. (Continued on page 27) 
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companion and I, out one morning last 

November to enjoy a day of smal] game 
hunting, were walking, shotguns in hand, 
through a large open field in southern 
Pennsylvania, when on the horizon appeared 
a typical country woman, attired in a large 
blue bonnet, rather short blue dress and 
high-top shoes. Upon seeing us, she walked 
hurriedly toward us and asked, rather un- 
pleasantly: 

“Have you permission to hunt on here?” 

“No,” I replied, trying to be courteous, 
“Not seeing any signs, I didn’t think that 
was necessary.” 

“Well, get out. Over there’s the nearest 
way out,” she directed, pointing to a fence 
in the opposite direction from where we 
were headed. 

“All right, we'll go,” I agreed, “But our 
car is down this way.” 

“I don’t care where your car is; that’s the 
nearest way out,” said she, indicating a 
point which would take us about a half 
mile out of our way to the car. As we 
could do no noticeable harm, we continued 
our own short way out. 

“Tll walk right along out with you and 
see that nothing happens,” she said as she 
walked closely beside me, shaking her head 
suspiciously. 

“You don’t trust us very far, do you?” 

“No I don’t,” she replied, “I don’t trust 


anybody.” 

As she walked along, she grumbled con- 
stantly. 

“Look at you! You don’t even have your 


guns on your shoulders,” she challenged. 
Both of us immediately unloaded our 
guns, and continued toward the fence, the 
woman keeping right with us, scolding flu- 
ently. 
“What do you mean by coming on private 
property?” she growled. 
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“I didn’t see any signs, or we wouldn’t 
have come on.” 


“The signs are up, all right. Anyhow, a 
lawyer told us we don’t need any signs up.” 

“Oh, but I believe you do. I happen to 
be a representative of the State—” 

“Aw, I heard that before. But that doesn’t 
give you the right to hunt on here without 
permission.” 

To that I agreed, although I had all 
morning been intermingling official duty to 
some extent with pleasure, as I held a com- 
mission as Deputy Game Protector. 

“A game warden,” she continued, sar- 
castically, “coming out and trespassing on 
people’s property.” 

“But lady, what harm are-we doing, just 
walking on this grass field? We live in the 
town just three miles beyond. And we 
don’t chase you country people off our 
pavements when you come to town to sell 
your produce.” 


“Well, pavements are public.” 


“I wouldn’t chase you out of our back- 
yard in town so long as you did no dam- 
age.” 

She merely shrugged her shoulders. 

All the while, my hunting companion 
maintained deep silence, apparently content 
to let me do the talking, even though I was 
not getting anywhere except out of the field. 

We reached the top of a little hill, from 
which we could see the road. 

“Our car isn’t there,” I remarked, as I 
failed to see it. 

“Was that your car over there? Huh! 
He’s been tootin’ for you for the last half 
hour. I guess he went and left you. I 
hope he did. Now you'll have to walk 
home.” 

“Dog-gone, he’s gone,” I sighed. “You 
couldn’t lend us a car to go home, could 
you?” 

“WHAT?” she roared, 

“Can’t you lend us a car to get home?” 

“I wouldn’t lend you a car if I had a 
dozen,” was her obliging reply. 

My friend’s license was issued in Courty 
No. 21 and mine in County No. 22, She 
dropped back a step, to get a look at his 
number. 

“Your number is 21. And yours,” said 
she, looking at my back, “is 22. Uh, huh.” 
As our real identification numbers ran away 
up in the thousands, my companion sup- 
pressed his laughter with extreme diffi- 
culty. 

At last we reached the fence. The woman 
stopped and stood, disgusted, watching us 
crawl over. 

“Well,” I called to her as the ousted 
hunters climbed the fence, “come in to our 


town, lady. We won’t chase you out.”— 
Anonymous. 
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Conservation Law Enforcement Chiefs 
Association Meets 


The Conservation Law Enforcement Chiefs 
Association held its Third Annual Confer- 
ence at Forked River, New Jersey, on Sep- 
tember 18 and 19, presided over by Harry 
E. Cudney of New Jersey, its President. 

The Association, comprised of thirteen 
states along the Atlantic seaboard, meets 
annually to study and discuss law enforce- 
ment problems common to its membership 

Eleven states were represented this year 
by the following members: Harry E. Cud- 
ney, President, New Jersey; Henry A. Teal, 
Vice President, New York; Harold N. Gibbs, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rhode Island; Ralph 
G. Carpenter, 2d, New Hampshire; Howard 
S. Willard, Massachusetts; Danie] T. Malloy, 
Maine; Thomas E. Rose, Connecticut; W. C. 
Shaffer, Pennsylvania; R. S. Harris, West 
Virginia; Richard T. Norris, Maryland, and 
C. J. Dowers, Vermont. 

Particular stress was laid on post-war en- 
forcement planning on this year’s agenda. 

Addresses were made by Former Gover- 
nors Harry A. Moore and Harold Hoffman 


of New Jersey. Brigadier General Homer 
Groninger also spoke at the Banquet. 

Officers elected to serve for the ensuing 
year include, Henry A. Teal, of New York, 
as President; Harold N. Gibbs, Rhode Island, 
Vice President, and W. C. Shaffer, Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary-Treasurer. 

The Hon. John A. White, member, New 
York Conservation Commission, and Seth 
Gordon, Executive Director, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, were unanimously elected 
to honorary membership. Honorary mem- 
bers previously elected are: Dr. Ira N. Ga- 
brielson, Director, U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Chicagd, Illinois; Hon. Frederick C. 
Walcott, President, American Wildlife Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C.; Hon. Ross L. Leffler, 
President, Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Hon. Geo. C. 
Warren, Jr., President, Board of Fish and 
Game Commissioners, New Jersey. 

The next annual meeting will be held in 
New York State. 





Game Protector Arthur Logue with large bear 
caught in old-time steel trap outlawed long ago. 
























































NE of the finest things about a rifle is 
the loyalty it inspires on the part of 
its owner after he has used and proved it 
over a time. Long ago, when the pioneer 
would not have felt fully dressed without 
his long barreled flintlock, he took to naming 
his weapon. We remember “Killdeer” in 
Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales and Davy 
Crockett’s “Betsy” which had been presented 
to him by admirers. This pride of owner- 
ship works for efficiency in shooting. Con- 
‘fidence in one’s weapon results in good 

“ae 

So, when one discusses rifles, he is tread- 
ing on a sort of holy ground and reactions 
to mistakes or mis-statements are met sav- 
agely. One is expected to believe the most 
extravagant claims about the hunter’s fav- 
orite. Not long ago a man assured me 
solemnly that he had shot and killed a huge 
bear at 476 paces with his 30/30 rifle. He 
was quite firm about it and, of course, it 
could have happened. There are white 
blackbirds but they are rare. Another in- 
sisted that his 250/3000 would outshoot ‘the 
30/06 government cartridge. One admires the 
loyalty of such men while not caring too 
much for their veracity. It’s the old story 
of “my Pop can lick your Pop.” 

We are just about through the stage of 
the great controversy of bolt and lever action 
fans. It is fading out of the sporting maga- 
zines and is no longer the theme of violent 
argument in hunting camps. Soldiers, re- 
turning from World War I, gave a tre- 
mendous impetus to the use of bolt action 
rifles for sporting purposes. Rifle manufac- 
turers responded to popular demand, pro- 
ducing some of the finest precision weapons 
of all time in calibers whose breech pressure 
would have wrecked the actions of lever 
and trombone arms. Calibers like the .270, 
the .257, 7mm, and 30/06 showed new “highs” 
in efficiency, in accuracy, and striking power. 
The bolt action is here to stay. It is cer- 
tainly the strongest by long odds, and the 
surest in extracting the fired case. It is 
simple and can be completely dismounted 
without the aid of tools. The fact that it 
can be cleaned from the breech, doing away 
with the chance of injuring the muzzle of the 
rifle with a cleaning rod, is another strong 
vote in its favor. 

The lever action is perhaps the oldest of 
magazine rifles that have come into common 
use. The movement of the hand and wrist is 
here a natural one and, after the spent shell 
is ejected and the chamber reloaded, the 


YOUR RIFLE AND YOU 


By Herbert E. Stover 


hand is back into position to fire the arm. 
The lever is, perhaps, twice as fast as the 
bolt in getting off the second shot in the 
rare cases where such fast shooting seems 
mecessary. A fine impetus was given this 
type of rifle when the great rifle companies 
produced some new weapons. Savage came 
out with the Model 99 R and RS in calibers 
250/3000 and .300. Winchester changed the 
excellent Model 1894 to the Model 64, cling- 
ing to those popular calibers, the 30/30 and 
32 Special. This weapon is extremely well 
balanced for quick accurate shooting and is 
the easiest of all rifles to tarry under the 
arm or in a saddle. Later Winchester 




















the lever or bolt or slide and you won't 
have many jams. There is no doubt that the 
Remington is a real killer and, in spite of 
its low speed, is one of the most accurate 
cartridges in its range. 

The vast range of rifle calibers presents a 
most fascinating study. Cartridges were 
being produced up until World War II for 
practically all weapons made since Civil War 
days. No doubt this list will be sharply 
restricted after the struggle is over. Most 
calibers now in use have had an evolution 
dating to black powder days. The 1895 
Winchester, the homeliest and nicest shoot- 
ing rifle produced, was turned out in many 








Winchester Model 95. 





Winchester Model 1894. 


changed the 1886 Model to the Golden Jubi- 
lee Model shooting a new and powerful 
cartridge, the .348. This and the Savage 
300 are now the most powerful in the lever 
action field. 


A third popular action, the trombone, has 
fewer devotees than the bolts and levers but 
they are almost fanatical about the Reming- 
ton slide action, particularly in .35 caliber, 
though it is produced in two other lighter 
calibers. The popularity of this action is 
easy to trace. The man who shoots the 
pump shot gun hunts through the small 
game season then picks up the slide action 
rifle and finds it works just like the shot 
gun. He feels, and rightly so, that he has 
had a lot of good practice for his deer hunt- 
ing. Charges have been made that this 
action jams. Well, they all do. The thing 
is to operate any rifle with decision. “Slam” 


calibers. Finally, before it was discontinued 
not long ago, the arm was made only in 
caliber 30 Army or, as we know it better 
30/40 Krag. The .348 caliber was evolved 
from the .33 which in itself was the sur- 
vivor of a long list of calibers in which the 
1886 Model was made. The man who buys 
a modern sporting arm can be sure that 
his gun and the ammunition for it are the 
result of years of ‘development and testing. 

Savage proceeded a little differently. Its 
two heralded calibers were developed from 
scratch. The 250/3000 was produced to show 
what really high velocity could do with a 
small bullet of 87 grains. It was a sensation 
and, with the new 100 bullet, is still one of 
the world’s finest calibers. The 300 is 
unique. By using certain powders and a 
sharp shouldered shell, you have a cartridge 
almost as powerful as the 30/06 without its 
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ear splitting bellow and heavy recoil—a car- 
tridge, too, that can be used in a lever action 
safely and efficiently. 

The man who buys his first rifle finds it 
hard to make up his mind. He must secure 
a fire arm adapted to the game he wishes 
to hunt and to himself as well. The be- 
ginning deer hunter finds rifles of the 30/30 
class by long odds the most popular, partic- 
ularly in a light neat carbine. I continue to 
believe these calibers and the sawed off gun 
are the prerequisites of the experienced 
hunter who knows how to stalk and place 
shots at game in vital areas. Certainly no 
lighter calibers should be used on Penn- 
sylvania big game. Hal G. Evarts, the 
novelist and a great hunter, was asked what 
caliber rifle to use for deer. He replied: 
“Go down to the boys on the forks of the 
creek and ask what they use for moose. 
Use that for deer.” A man should be over- 
gunned rather than under, He should select 
the heaviest caliber he can handle efficiently. 
I believe he will find that caliber in the 
class of the 30/40, the 300 Savage, 7mm or 
35 Remington because here is power with- 
out too much recoil. 

This last is a bogie that haunts some men 
but which will disappear with practice. It 
is the roar of the big guns that disturbs, 
not the backward push. One of those dinky 
carbines can slam you worse than a prop- 
erly stocked 30/06. I have just one rifle 
that really kicks, an old Savage Model 99 
Featherweight in caliber .303. The action 
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big guns if you insist on shooting them. 
We have not considered a certain class of 
rifles that is extremely important. It: is 
headed by the 30/06 which, somehow, I 
have never learned to like. From it Win- 
chester evolved the .270 which I would class 
as the most amazing of widely used rifle 
cartridges. With it you will get a greater 
percentage of one shot kills than you will 
with any other rifle caliber. It has an 
amazing 100 grain bullet that goes down at 
about 3600 feet per second. Shoot it at a 
stone and hear the slap of the bullet before 
the report of the weapon. It is most efficient 
with its regular 130 grain bullet. A lesser 
edition of the same thing is the .257 evolved 
from the 7mm. The man who wishes power 


“without recoil can select the .257 or the 


250/3000 which is almost identical. But, do 
not shoot through brush with either of 
these enterprising .25 calibers. The fast 
bullet will mushroom on a twig. 

Once you have selected a rifle, cleave to 
it and cherish it. Practice as mtuich as your 
pocketbook or the present shortage of 
“fodder” will permit. Once your gun is 
sighted in, never change the setting of that 
sight. Use only one bullet weight. Differ- 
ent bullet weights are like the strange women 
of Bible times, invariably they will lead 
you astray. You will want to do some 


shooting at a target, but don’t get into the 
habit of aiming too long. You can’t do it 
on game, because it will be in another county 
before you're ready to fire. 








Remington Model 30S, bolt action Express. 


is smooth as silk, the little rifle comes up 
like a flash but, sometime in its checkered 
history, somebody shortened the stock. Every 
time I shoot it at a target it goes after my 
chin like a really good welterweight. Don’t 
think about recoil but keep your thumb 
out of the way so it can’t be jammed 
against your nose when you shoot the 30/06 
or the .348. To test recoil, last fall I 
“sampled” a twelve gauge shot gun knowing 
its recoil was about 22 foot pounds as against 
19 for the 30/06. I used a heavily loaded 
shell, sat down, selected a stump for a 
target, and let the old gun float in my 
hands. Well, I was surprised. but certainly 
not hurt. It sent my shoulders almost back 
to the ground and the muzzle kicked a good 
two feet into the air. Recoil may frighten 
you but it will not necessarily hurt anything 
but your feelings. Forget the roar of the 


Practice this way at lot. You can do it 
in your room. Select a mark on the wall, 
keep your eye on it, bring up your rifle. 
The moment the bead, rear sight and mark 
are in line, press the trigger. Remember, 
one keeps his eye on the game, the rifle is 
brought into the field of vision. Look at 
the target, not at the gun. If you cannot 
get the rifle in line have either your sights 
or your gunstock changed. Things must 
fit. You can get by with a hat that is 
wrong size but not with a game rifle. 

Having practiced a little on targets, and 
having done a lot of “dry shooting”, go out 
and do a little “plinking,” bearing in mind 
that you must always have a backstop for 
your bullets. I went out with an experi- 
enced hunter one day. He was using a 
Model 1895 Winchester in 30/06 caliber and 
he was one man who was master of that 
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cartridge and its vagaries. He shot at rocks, 
covered with lichen patterns, at stumps, at 
a rusty can floated on a swift stream. His 
practice gave him skill at shooting at game 
with a forest background. It was lovely 
to see how rapidly and smoothly his rifle 
came up and was fired before he seemed 
to aim. If you have a dozen cartridges for 
this fall, use three of them “plinking.” It 
will pay dividends when the buck leaps 
later. 

I maintain that you should do something 
to your rifle; change it a little, or equip it 
differently. My pet “yen” is for barrels cut 
to twenty-two inches and fitted with long 
ramps. The change will make the gun 
really belong to you. You may select a good 
peep sight, a sling or carrying strap. Per- 
haps you will have more checkering done 
or have what is there deepened, If you buy 
the peep sight, here’s a suggestion: take 
out the disc with which it is fitted, and put 
the disc in that pocket of your hunting 
jacket which always has a small hole. When 
the disc is safely lost you will find you are 
the gainer by a new type of aiming. You 
will simply use the front bead and your 
eye will center in the big ring that formerly 
held the disc. 

Illustrative of the matter of changing your 
rifle. Recently I took some work to a 
blacksmith. The old man was a famous. 
hunter and an excellent craftsman. When 
he finished my small job I said, “They tell 
me you once made a gun.” 

He shook his head. “No, I just changed 
one ’round.” He took the weapon from a 
closet and placed it in my hands. It was 
one of the first Model 94 Winchesters in 
caliber 30/30. The weapon had been 
equipped with a full length magazine which 
the smith had shortened to half. He had 
made a new pistol grip stock of unusual 
walnut and had bent the lever of the rifle 
to fit the new stock. The checkering was 
deep and still sharp after years of use. 
Seldom have I held a rifle that had such 
fine balance as this old one. The front 
sight was a silver barleycorn like those on 
old muzzle loaders. The craftsman was 
standing by, his eyes warm with my praise 
of the weapon. 

“How many deer have you killed with it?” 

He shook his head. “I don’t just really 
remember but I did kill nine bears with it.” 

Nine bears! He had hunted the high 
hills near his home for many years, I 
knew from others that once the shot that 
finally dropped a wounded bear had been 
fired with the muzzle of the rifle thrust into 
its mouth. That rifle was a part of the 
old hunter. It had been fashioned with 
loving care. It is beyond price for now 
when he is too old to follow the rough trails, 
it can bring memories of great adventure 
back to him in the dusty narrowness of his 
shop. Not many of us are craftsmen like 
this smith, but a little change will make 
our rifles friendlier pieces to us. 

Now that you have your rifle and have 
practiced, you will be very careful with it, 
Remember that even a .22 is dangerous at 
a mile. When you drive into the high cold 
hills you will have the rifle in its case 
and nothing will tempt you to carry it 
loaded in the car. You step out with the 
othefs and turn the muzzle of your rifle 


(Continued on page 30) 











es will be, perhaps, no quarrel with 
the simple statement that the disappear- 
ance of the chestnut from the forests of 
Eastern United States has influenced ad- 
versely the problems of game management 
more than any other single factor, or any 
combination of factors. This will immedi- 
ately be apparent to any one of the thou- 
sands of sportsmen who remember, with 
some pangs of retrospection, the enormous 
crops of nuts which littered the forest floor 
almost everywhere. 

The wide distribution of this tree along 
with its inherent propensity to produce 
large crops annually precluded any thought 
to the matter of winter food. Naturally the 
chestnut concerned largely the bear, deer, 
squirrel, grouse and wild turkey. High in 
food value, widely variant in size, and found 
in the most remote forest areas, it gave to 
ali forest game complete assurance of sus- 
taining food during those periods we now 
regard as dangerous ones. P 

Obviously, the disappearance of the chest- 
nut from the Eastern United States is 
nothing short of a calamity. It poses ques- 
tion after question and argument after argu- 
ment regarding the maintenance of our game 
supply. Complete protection, intelligent 
stocking, regulated shooting and even closed 
seasons have not and will not fill an empty 
stomach. Trials and experiences have shown 
that optimum game populations are predi- 
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HIGH STAKES 


By Clarence F. Walker 
Photographs by Lindsay M. Griffin 


cated, primarily upon the ever fundamental 
principle of food and cover. Omit either or 
both of these factors and any program of 
game management begins a vicious toboggan 
slide down-hill. And, you may be sure, re- 
covery will be in direct proportion to the 
degree of food and cover available in any 
particular area. 

It is patent that a tree so highly valuable 
to so many of our game species ought to 
have the benefit of every attempt in its re- 
habilitation. There is mo assurance, of 
course, that we shall be able to recover the 
chestnut to anything like its former, all- 
dependable position. On the other hand 
there is no assurance that we cannot in part, 
at least, produce a tree which will have 
some measurable value in our game man- 
agement program. 

With the disappearance of the native 
chestnut (Castanea dentata) we began to 
appreciate the principle that, “blessings 
brighten as they take their flight.” We be- 
gan really to be concerned about something 
we were about to lose. Along with our 
alarm came limited attempts to secure stocks 
to replace our dead and dying trees. The 
writer is in no position to say how ex- 
tensively this work has been carried on, but 
there is no indication that it has been or 
is being done in anything like the propor- 
tions its importance deserves. In any proj- 
ect where the stakes are so high, the reward 





The author with a branch of healthy fruit, filled to the bursting point. 
















































so rich, there should be no limit to the 
effort in securing, at least in part, what we 
sc desperately need. 

Within recent years there is evidence 
aplenty that much of the efforts given to 
chestnut culture has come to an unhappy 
ending. This is particularly true as it con- 
cerns interested individuals who, upon the 
promise of the less scrupulous, proceeded 
upon the premise that successful results 
would follow the establishment of certain 
stocks or species. Even now, more than a 
few sources are willing to sell seedling stock 
advertised as “blight resistant” or “b*¥ght 
free” and further append these adjectives 
with promises of breath taking proportions. 
Of course, we have “blight resistant” strains 
but the degree of that resistance is all im- 
portant. If it is “blight free” one had 
better seriously investigate because that’s 
really the one plant specialists are searching 
for. However, any such form of advertising 
has had the ill effect of destroying the con- 
tinued interest of many individuals, and of 
creating the impression that the task ahead 
is an impossibility. This is not true! As the 
experimenter will learn, his losses and his 
disappointments may be great, but there is 
always the promise of good and better things 
ahead. 

It might be of value and interest to ex- 
amine some of the fundamental principles 
which will always have to be kept in mind 
in plant development. Even an elemental 
understanding of plants will permit the ex- 
perimenter to foresee, in a measure, just 
what to expect. It will also explain to a 
great extent why losses had to be accepted, 
or even looked for. Anyone who is un- 
willing to take the time and trouble to 
understand something of the characteristics 
of plants is ill equipped to help develop 
them. 

If we were to take a handful, a bushel, 
or a ton of nuts, plant them and await their 
development into little trees, we would 
find, upon close examination, that no two of 
them are exactly alike. One must be im- 
pressed, for example, by the difference be- 
tween the ability of one or more to grow 
rapidly. Then there are those which have 
a tendency to distribute their branches 
neatly around the trunk while a host of 
them may arrange their branches very un- 
tidily. Others will grow quite upright while 
a companion tree will exhibit a profound 
tendency to spread, resisting every attempt 
of the owner to send it upright. This might 
well be true of seed collected from a single 
tree. When we deal with seed we traffic 
in character. Character is the result of ex- 
perience and this experience is indelibly 
written into every seed of every single 
plant. 
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If the resulting seedlings differ mani- 
festly, how true it is that this variation ex- 
ists also in those factors which are not 
visibly apparent! Of course, one cannot see 
the tendency of a tree to bear fruit early 
and prodigiously; one cannot see the limit 
of hardiness a tree will exhibit; one cannot 
see the tolerance to disease a tree will 
sooner or later manifest. And yet these 
tendencies and tolerances do exist in any 
seed we choose to plant. And since the 
life experience of any plant cannot in any 
case be identical, the records of these ex- 
periences which are registered in the seed 
cannot be identical. This phenomena pro- 
duces the factor of variation. And this fac- 
tor of variation does make the study of 
plants a most fascinating one. To sum it all 
up we can encourage, by selection, those 
characteristics we deem ideal and by the 
same process we can eliminate those whose 
characteristics we feel are undesirable. Thus 
by the process of selection we can move 
more or less slowly, to be sure, toward our 
ultimate goal. 

Hybridization, which is the inter-breeding 
of varieties or species, is widely employed 
to produce new forms of plant life, but its 
use is limited to those who have a deeper 
understanding of plant physiology. Here the 
plant breeder will cross various subjects 
with a view of “fixing” or intensifying one 
or more characteristics, or he may attempt 
to introduce new tendencies into his sub- 
jects by uniting them with characters which 
exhibit opposite tendencies, But—and this is 
important—whatever crosses he has made, 
whatever thought and study he has given 
to the uniting of his few or many subjects, 
he will] find the results of his efforts regis- 
tered in the seed and he must proceed from 
this point. To carry these efforts to a suc- 
cessful and happy conclusion involves a 
great deal more than these few lines might 
indicate, Because of the necessity of a 
complete knowledge of plant physiology it 
is likely that very few of the thousands 
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View of part of the grove. 


interested in plant development are equipped 
to carry on in this way. 

Since nut trees are wind pollinated, they 
are in essence Nature’s hybrids. For this 
reason they will show wide variation in 
many characteristics. Indeed, chestnut seed- 
lings show remarkable variations and, be- 
cause of this natural tendency, they become 
both plastic and valuable material for the 
most elemental of plant developers. And 
who among us has not, on many an occasion, 
done some plant improvement work, even 
unconsciously? Witness the most humble 
farmer select his seed corn, seed potatoes, 
tomato seed or any of a dozen other crops. 
He is sure to take the largest, most perfect 
fruits available and constantly repeat this 





A spray of Pennsylvania-grown Oriental chestnuts. 


performance annually. This is improvement 
by selection. The chance of desirable union, 
of course, lies with the hybridizer and his 
chance of ultimate success is correspond- 
ingly greater. 

If one is to make a contribution to horti- 
culture and conservation. through the grow- 
ing of seedling chestnut stock—and reports 
seem to indicate that by far the larger pro- 
portion of chestnut plantings in Pennsyl- 
vania are seedlings—he shall have to prac- 
tice rigid rules of selection. He must be 
ruthless in destroying all trees which do 
not measure up to a standard he himself 
must create. Certainly he shall not want to 
retain any trees which fail to exhibit strong 
or complete resistance to the chestnut blight. 
Such a high standard will compel him to 
eliminate all but a few of his stock, but 
he may proceed with the assurance that this 
procedure is correct even if it seems cruel. 
It is most human to save, and it is quite 
natural for most of us to “let it grow” rather 
than destroy it, even when we entertain 
serious doubts about its value. I am re- 
minded of the orchardist who, having planted 
his trees too close together, tried to bring 
himself to the point of cutting out every 
other tree. His courage failed him for six 
successive years. Being a good man he had 
no enemies who could be called to do the 
cutting. The only hope left was that he 
might himself die soon. Broadly speaking, 
it might be concluded that our measure of 
success in plant work will be in direct pro- 
portion to our willingness to eliminate any 
and all specimens which do not measure up 
to a strict standard. This is not easy. 

Accuracy has been called the twin brother 
of honesty, but it would be entirely dis- 
honest to leave any impression that plant 
improvement work is without its great share 
of disappointments and discouragements, It 
does, however, have its gratifying compen- 
sations, and the discovery that one has 
produced something better than that with 
which he began will soon erase the un- 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Photos Tribune-Republican, Meadville. 


GAME COMMISSION MEMBERS AND SPORTSMEN AT PYMATUNING—OCTOBER 5, 1944. 


Front Row: H. C. Sutherland, Game Protector, Jamestown; Carlyle Sheldon, Fish Warden, Jamestown; Elmer Simpson, Game Protector, Camb- 
ridge Springs; Capt. Geo. A. Draut, U. S. Air Force, formerly Sports Editor, Meadville Tribune Republican; Hayes T. Englert, Field Div. Supervisor, Oil 
City; Raymond Sickles, Game Protector, Linesville; Geo. W. Keppler, Game Protector, Meadville. 

Second Row: Ralph Roberts, Sharon; Dick Roberts, New Castle; Harold Moltz, Member Pa. Game Commission, Williamsport; John Herman, Com- 
mission Member, Harrisburg; Dr. H. E. Kilgus, Commission Member, Brockway; John M. Phillips, former Commission President, Pittsburgh; Ross L. 
Leffler, Commission President, Pittsburgh; Robert Lamberton, Commission Vice-President, Franklin; Seth Gordon, Commission Executive Director, Har- 
risburg; Dr. C. B. Rosenkrans, Commission Member, East Stroudsburg; John Neiger, Fish Commission Member, Scranton; Ken W. Williams, Meadville 


Tribune Republican. 

Third Row: Johnny Mock, Editor All Outdoors, Pittsburgh Press; Rosey White, Fish Warden, New Wilmington; Rollin Heffelfinger, Field Division 
Supervisor, Irwin; C. R. Buller, State Fish Culturist, Bellefonte; Tim Minahan, Reporter, Harrisburg; R. A. McCachran, Asst. Executive Director, Pa. 
Game Commission, Harrisburg; G. I. Philips, Commission Member, Alexandria; C. C. Freeburn, Acting Chief, Div. Game Land Management, Harrisburg; 
John Sauer, Pittsburgh; W. C. Shaffer, Chief, Div. of Law Enforcement, Harrisburg; Raymond Armstrong, Delegate Crawford County Sportsmen, 
Guys Mills; C. A. French, Commissioner of Fisheries, Harrisburg; Daniel McElhaney, Crawford County Council of Sportsmen, Titusville; Thomas 
O’Hara, Engineer Fish Commission, Bellefonte; W. W. Guiney, Deputy Game Protector, Linesville. 


Commission Honored by Northwestern Sportsmen 


Conforming with the Game Commission’s 
current policy to hold meetings in various 
parts of the Commonwealth, so that the 
Members may become fully acquainted with 
statewide conditions and to give the sports- 
men and other interested citizens an oppor- 
tunity to meet them, its regular Fall busi- 
ness meeting was held at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Meadville, on Thursday, October 5. 

The previous day the Commissioners in- 
spected the Pymatuning Waterfowl Refuge, 
the educational museum on Ford Island, the 
Fish Commission’s hatchery within the 
refuge, and examined other nearby areas to 
study the possibilities for future develop- 
ment in that region. 

Local field officers guided the Members 
during the inspection trip, and Commis- 
sioner Charles A. French was in charge of 
the inspection of the Fish Commission’s pro- 
gram. 

After spending the day on field inspection 
work, the entire party went to Meadville, 
where more than one hundred officials and 
sportsmen representing the Northwestern 
Division of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Sportsmen’s Clubs assembled at the Lafay- 
ette Hotel for a testimonial dinner to the . 
Members of the Game Commission. Repre- Game Commladloners Rows J, Lefer, Ereddent, right, ant mote amen ti 

(Continued on page 30) the Fish Commission Hatchery at Pymatuning. 
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KNOW THEM BETTER 


John R. Langenbach 


Mr. Langenbach began his services with 
the Commission in October 1937 in the Di- 
vision of Propagation and Research. From 
then on until 1941 he made an extensive 
study of the stomach contents of hawks and 
owls sent in for bounty, handled the Com- 
mission’s Controlled Shooting Area pro- 
gram, and did considerable research work 
on the cottontail rabbit. In 1941 he was 
transferred to the Loyalsock Experiment Sta- 
tion where he supervised the research ac- 
tivities being carried on there until the war 
stopped them. Then he was made Acting 
Game Land Technician in Divisions “C” 
and “E”, 

Previously he was employed by the Mich- 
igan Emergency Conservation Work on the 
White Grub control project, having charge 
of six CCC camps. In 1934 he returned to 
Ann Arbor for additional education and in 
February 1935 was appointed Assistant to 
the Forestry Manager in the School of For- 
estry and Conservation. He retained that 
position while getting his Bachelor’s Degree 
in Forestry and his Master’s Degree in Wild- 
life Management. .In October 1936 he ac- 
cepted a position as Assistant Leader to 
the Connecticut Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit, one equivalent to that jointly 
administered by the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and the Game Commission. 

Mr, Langenbach was born in West Bend, 
Wisconsin, and attended grade and high 
schools there. In 1931 he entered Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, and later matricu- 
lated at the School of Forestry and Con- 
servation at the University of Michigan. 

As far as he can remember, he and his 
father went hunting and fishing together 
regardless of school whenever the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. He spent his early 
school-day vacations working on a farm, 
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Commissioner Leffler Receives 
Scout Award 


Game Commission President Ross L. 
Leffler was recently awarded the Silver 
Antelope by the Region Three Silver Ante- 
lope Committee of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica. 

The award, recently made for the first 
time, is given for noteworthy service of ex- 
ceptional character to boyhood by registered 
Scouters within the territory under the jur- 
isdiction of a Region. 

Aside from his various business and pro- 
fessional obligations, President Leffler has 
rendered many valuable servicés to Boy 
Scout work. Among them are: Camp Di- 
rector, Laurel Mountain Camp, Duquesne 
Council, 1921-1924, Commissioner of the Du- 
quesne Council, 1923-1930, member of the 
Executive Board, Allegheny Council, 1930- 
1935, Chairman of Camp Committee, Alle- 
gheny Council, 1934-1944. He was elected 
President of the Allegheny Council in April 
1944. In January 1937 Mr. Leffler became a 
member of the Regional Executive Commit- 
tee, and at the same time accepted respon- 
sibility as the Chairman of the Regional 
Camping and Activities Committee in which 
capacity he served with great distinction and 
effectiveness until his election as Chairman 
of Region Three in October 1943. He is a 
member of the National Executive Board, 
the National Personnel Committee, and the 
National Camping and Activities Committee. 

Mr. Leffler has a continuous record of vol- 
unteer service to Boyhood in the Duquesne 
Council and the Allegheny Council since 
1921. He has been influential throughout 
Region Three in the development of oppor- 
tunities for boys to enjoy the out of doors. 
Under his leadership and stimulation the 
Camping and Activities programs of the 52 
Councils of Region Three have been highly 
satisfactory to the hundreds of thousands of 
Scouts who participated. 

President Leffler is also a Silver Beaver. 


Nehf New President Southeastern 
Division 

Charles H. Nehf, Field and Stream editor 
of the Allentown Morning Call and for many 
years an active participant in sportsmen’s 
association work, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the Southeastern Division of the 
Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen at its 
annual meeting held at Frackville. Dele- 
gates and alternates from al] nine counties 
of the Southeastern Division were present 
to honor Mr. Nehf for his fine work. 

Morning sessions of the meeting were held 
in the Garden theater, with president Oscar 
Becker of Reading presiding. He was later 
elected vice-president of the Division. 

A dinner program, followed by regular 
afternoon sessions, at Swade’s restaurant in- 
cluded numerous speakers, among them Sen- 
ator Harold Watkins of Schuylkill County; 
John Fignar, vice-president of the Schuylkill 
County Sportsmen’s Association, hosts to the 
gathering; Seth Gordon, Executive Director 
of the Game Commission, and R. A. Mac- 
Cachran, Assistant Director; Merton J. 
Golden, Suppervisor of Division “A” and 
J. C. Gilford, Supervisor of Division “B”. 

The election and the adoption of resolu- 
tions for the betterment of wildlife condi- 
tions were the major items of business. 
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KNOW THEM BETTER 
Albert R. Bachman 

Mr. Bachman entered the employ of the 
Game’ Commission in 1937 in Land Man- 
agerial Group “D-7”, with headquarters at 
Rainsburg, Bedford County. On June 1, 
1942 he was promoted to Game Land Tech- 
nician of Division “A”. 

He attended the public schools at Heller- 
town. Later he became affiliated with a 
number of sportsmen’s clubs and served as 
Treasurer of the North County Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs until he resigned to 
enter the Game Commission Officers’ Train- 
ing School in July 1936. 

Mr. Bachman was born and grew up in 
Hellertown, Northampton County, Pennsyl- 
vania. During his boyhood he worked on 
his uncle’s potato farm, and while working 
there he became interested in muskrat and 
skunk trapping. When 14 he acquired his 
first hunting license. But it was not until 
a year later that he bagged his first deer 
near New Germantown, Perry County. 

He has hunted big game in Eastern and 
Western Canada and in Western United 
States, 

His hobby is shotgun shooting, with crow 
shooting and fox hunting on the preferred 
list. 


Arthur L. Clark Dies Suddenly 


Arthur L. Clark, Chief of the Division of 
Fish, Game and Forests Production of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, died 
suddenly of a heart attack on Wednesday, 
September 20. Death overtook him while 
on a fishing and hunting trip near Bismark, 
North Dakota—his first vacation since his 
appointment in 1938 to the post he held at 
his death, 

Mr, Clark had been a well-known figure 
in the conservation world for many years. 
A graduate of Cornell University, he was a 
Superintendent of Fisheries and Game in 
Connecticut, a post which he left to accept 
his position with the Missouri Commission. 

He is survived by his son, Corporal David 
L. Clark, who is stationed at Camp Atter- 
bury in Indiana, 
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“The early duck migrants have started on 


their way south. I have noticed quite a 
few Teal stopping over on the beaver ponds 
in this area."—Game Protector Elmer D. 
Simpson, Cambridge Springs. 


“I've seen quite a few bucks in the velvet. 
One was crippled in the left hind leg and 
its right antler was deformed, but it seemed 
to get along okay.”—Game Protector Ed- 
ward R. Richards, Portland Mills. 


“The shorebird migration reached its peak 
during the latter part of this month (Aug- 
ust). The lower lake is very low and many 
mud flats are exposed making ideal feed- 
ing places for the small birds. This caused 
them to linger, and one could see some at 
any time during the month .. . 

“Young ducks and geese are taking to 
wing and are more noticeable in the refuge 
lake. During the early part of the month, 
while taking a boat trip to the upper part 
of the lake with Leo Luttringer, I saw a 
flock of over 2,000 ducks and three different 
flocks, totalling over 75, of Canada geese.”— 
Games Protector Raymond M. Sickles, 
Pymatuning Refuge, Linesville. 


“There are two ringneck hens on the 
refuge that have just hatched a brood of 
young. I believe these hens are some of 
the wild-trapped birds from the Dakotas 
and the excitement of shipping and change 
in environment caused them to nest later 
than is their custom.”—Game Protector Ray- 
mond Sickles, Linesville. 


“It can now be determined that the acorn 
crop in this section is below that of normal 
years. Scrub oak is very good in most 
areas. Chestnuts are showing up better 
than usual, especially on sprouts in cutting. 

“Groundhogs have become so plentiful they 
are a nuisance. They are rightly named 
‘hogs,’ as they clean up food that should 
be left for more valuable wildlife.”.—Game 
Protector Elmer Pilling, Philipsburg. 


“From my observations I. believe weasels 
are on the increase. I have taken five off 
the roads that were killed by cars and saw 
two running in the woods, whereas usually 
I don’t see more than oné or two a year... 

“The corn we raised at Game Lands No. 
34 for winter feeding is now being taken 


away by the raccoons and woodchucks. They 
have destroyed about two acres so far. They 
break the ears from the stalks, eat part and 
leave the rest to spoil..—Game Protector 
Clyde W. Decker, Clearfield. 


“Mr. George Wright of Franklin reports 
a peculiar instance. While he was training 
his bird dog in the vicinity of Two Mile 
Run it made a point. But when Mr. Wright 
went in to flush the bird he was unable to 
do so. Thinking it was crippled, and 
stooping down to make a closer investigation, 
he found a six foot blacksnake lying coiled 
within two feet of a woodcock. Mr. Wright 
said, ‘The bird did not flush until I dis- 
posed of the snake.’”—Game Protector W. T. 
Campbell, Franklin. 





“While working my mowing crew on the 
annual cleaning up of refuge lines, roads, and 
fire trails we disposed of 10 rattlesnakes, 3 
copperheads and 6 blacksnakes. We tangled 
with 50 yellow-jacket nests, 4 hornet nests 
and removed 25 wasp nests from the back of 
posters along the refuge lines."—Game Pro- 
tector Wm. Lane, Hustontown. 
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“Rabbits have increased considerably since 
last season. I feel certain that the Trap; 
and Transfer Program was responsible for 
this increase. The animals trapped were 
free from disease and readily found new 
homes—a far cry from the pitiful looking 
creatures that were shipped in from the 
West. As long as this program can be 
carried out we will have an increase in the 
rabbit population each year . . . 

“I have also noticed a gradual increase 
in ringneck pheasants. From all indications 
this will be a good smal] game season.”— 
Game Protector Fred Fisher, Mifflinburg. 


“On September 29, while sitting in my car 


checking water conditions in a small trout 


stream that flows into Hemlock Creek, I ob- 
served a grouse hen and seven young dust- 
ing in the sand on the road bank. Suddenly 
a Cooper’s Hawk swooped down from the 
hillside, seized one of the young birds and 
flew up to the dead stump of a tree for its 
evening meal. One shot from a .22 rifle and 
he was a dead hawk. But it was too late 
to save the young grouse. It was killed 
before the hawk left the ground.”—Game 
Protector Floyd A. Beck, Venus. 


“Bears utilized almost one hundred per- 
cent of a large crop of chokecherry. I found 
every thicket thoroughly worked over by 
the animals . . . 


“All food crops are falling early this year. 
Most of the late apples have already fallen 
and been eaten, and acorns, filled fruits that 
separate from the cup when they fall are 
dropping fast—mature. Hawthorn apples 
have not fallen, but seem more mature 
than usual for this time of year.”—Game 
Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox. 





“My new crew, made up entirely of boys 
under the age of 18 years, did a good job 
with no more expense than in other seasons 
with adult help. Besides, I was able to show 
the boys an object lesson which will bear 
much fruit."—-Game Protector William Lane, 
Hustontown. 


“We have observed quite young grouse 
these past few weeks. So far we have not 
noticed any signs of wood ticks on these 
birds, nor on birds that might have been 
weakened by them. I believe that piles of 
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wood ashes for grouse dusting places are of 
great value in discouraging these pests.”— 
Game Protector Maynard Miller, Honesdale. 





“We were talking about snakes one day 
while working at the Safe Harbor Power 
sub-station when all of a sudden one of 
the fellows saw something fall over a rock 
cliff. As we investigated some small stones 
rolled down about the same place and upon 
reaching the spot I found a baby rabbit. 
When I went to pick it up I was warned 
to be careful because we were sure there 
was a snake close by. Later I picked up a 
second rabbit. Then I spied Mr. Snake, and 
quickly dispatched it with a couple of 
stones. Just then one of the fellows with 
me said ‘Look out, there .comes another 
one!’ Not knowing if he meant a snake or 
rabbit I looked up just in time to catch 
another rabbit as it tumbled down. In all, 
five of them fell from their nest, about 
twenty feet up the cliff on a little shelf 
which in turn was from ten or fifteen feet 
from the top. 

“When we investigated the nest it was 
completely destroyed. Another youngster 
was beside it that could hardly navigate. 
Two of the little animals died from the 
fall. I took the others home and my wife 
and I fed them with an eye dropper. At 
first we had to force-feed two of them, but 
in a day or so they all ate readily. After 
we had them awhile some of them could 
eat greens but the smallest one choked to 
death on a piece. The other three grew 
rapidly and when they were able to care for 
themselves we released them. The only 
theory I can advance about the whole epi- 
sode is that the snake (measuring over four 
feet long) got into the nest and the mother 
attacked it causing it to fall over the cliff. 
I have heard quite a few arguments in de- 
fense of blacksnakes, but for me they eat 
too many bird eggs and little rabbits.”— 
J. D. Kerlin, West Fairview. 


“While patrolling the rim rocks near the 
head of Wolf Run, Deputy Hanson and I 
happened upon two turkey vultures that 
had not left their nesting place. They were 
nearly full grown but still had traces of 
down on them. We picked them out of the 
rocks and are holding them for the local 
sportsmen’s wildlife show.”—Game Protector 
George L. Norris, North Warren. 
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“One of our local poultry raisers thought 
he was losing chickens from his pens on a 
side hill, but he could find no holes in the 
wire. He took a chicken which had died 
from natural causes and placed it in the 
corner of the pen. On the post above it he 
put a pole trap. The following morning he 
had a large Great-Horned Owl!”—Game Pro- 
tector Paul L. Failor, Mt. Pocono. 


“In some sections of the country, especially 
on Game Lands No. 184 and 158, we seem 
to have an epidemic of ‘walking sticks,’ 
which are particularly destructive to young 
locusts ... 


“I have heard a superstition that the 
number of yellow-jacket nests is a sure 
sign of the severity of the coming winter. 
Should this be true, we are due for another 
36 in this section!”—Games Protector Jack 
P. DeLong, Portage. 





“Several nights ago while driving along a 
dirt road in Great Bend Township, Susque- 
hanna County, I came upon a red fox run- 
ning around in the road. He took off up 
the road in the same direction I was travel- 
ling. 

“I immediately gave chase and was soon 
rolling along at thirty miles per hour, the 
fox keeping well in the lead, and staying 
right in the middle of the road past several 
form houses and up a small hill. By this 
time I could not believe my eyes! At times 
I could run the car so close to the animal 
that it was hidden below the front end, 
and all the time I was blowing the horn 
and yelling at him to put on a little more 
speed. This chase continued for exactly 
eight-tenths of a measured mile. 


“He started at thirty miles per hour and 


finished up at twenty and I am positive he 


put forth every ounce of speed and endur- 
ance within his body. The last I saw of 
Mr. Fox he went tail over head into a 
field and is going yet as far as I know. This 
was one time, and probahly the only time, 
that I shall ever be on the same footing 
with a perfectly healthy fox for any length 
of time. 

“No, I did not kill the creature. The 
chase was so exciting that I never gave the 
vermin control campaign a thought.”—H. F. 
Hoffman, Susquehanna. 
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“The bears have made it quite interesting 
for the blackberry pickers. On more than 
one occasion I have heard persons state, ‘I 
just won’t go back in that hollow because 
I just saw a big bear in there. He has pos- 
session. I will go somewhere else for my 
berries.’”—-Game Protector Claude B. Kel- 
sey, Port Allegany. 


“On April 29, 1944 I caught a large female 
beaver and released it about 25 miles from 
the place it was trapped. About three 
months later I received a complaint of a 
beaver and her young building a dam at 
the same place, so again I placed traps and 
caught an old female and three young about 
the size of muskrats. I believe this was the 
same beaver returned with young to re- 
build the dam.”—Game Protector Levi 
Whippo, Parkers Landing, 


Through an announcement in Game News 
to the effect that Dr. Paul Eves of Harris- 
burg had found two leather jackets near 
Caledonia the owners were found. A Mrs. 
Paul Watson of Chambersburg described 
them minutely. 


“Sunday afternoon, while I had my family 
out in the mountains above my home, I saw 
a snake crossing the road. I ran over about 
6 inches of its tail. My grandson, McClarin 
Norman, jumped out of the car and shot it 
with my .38 special revolver. It had travelled 
about 6 feet but in that distance had given 
birth to four baby snakes about 8 inches 
long. As each one was born they curled 
up like a hoop, but when laid out on the 
road were very much alive. .Before leaving 
we smashed the head of each of them.”—Re- 
tired Game Protector Watson B., McClarin, 
Salladasburg. 





“During the first two weeks of the month 
I trapped six beavers in the Tidioute Water 
Shed and released them in nearby territory. 
One female weighed 40 pounds, one imma- 
ture male 12 pounds, and three immature 
females and one male 10 pounds each. All 
were caught in one dam, although five dams 
were constructed in that area. 

“I saw more grouse in the last two weeks 
than all the rest of the summer. Most of 
these were on game lands and the coveys 
numbered from four to nine birds. Some 
of the birds were quite small and must 
have been a very late hatch.”—Game Pro- 
tector George H. Burdick, Tidioute. 
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FEDERAL TAX ON AMMUNITION 


guns and less ammunition is being produced 
for civilian use. 

Pennsylvania’s land purchase program has 
been greatly stimulated by the Federal Aid 
program resulting from the Pittman-Robert- 
son Act. Approximately eighty per cent of 
this State’s apportionment of $507,163.92 was 
allocated for the purchase of State Game 
Lands. Most of the remainder was allotted 
to game research and land management 
projects of the Commission. 

The land management project provided 
for a study of forest wildlife problems, in- 
eluding forest growth, cutting operations, 
forest fires and controlled burnings to de- 
termine the actual ultimate effect on food 
and cover. Studies were started in February 
1940 but the supervisor in charge entered 
military service, and there being no one 
to replace him, the project was suspended 
in October 1942 before conclusive results 
could be obtained. The total estimated cost 
of this project was $16,559.99, of which the 
Federal Government’s obligation was $12,- 
419.99, and the State’s $4,140.00. 


Game research projects were designed to 
obtain scientific data to assist in managing 
intelligently the Commonwealth’s wildlife 
for recreational purposes. Seven such pro- 
jects were submitted to and approved by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. It was with 
this Federal aid that the Commission was 
able to establish its Loyalsock Research Sta- 
tion which afforded an ideal place and good 
equipment for wildlife laboratory and field 
experiments. 

Six research projects were concerned 
mainly with field studies of our native wild- 
life problems and already made available 
much information of definite value to sports- 
men and the Commission. None of the 
studies have been completed because of the 
war, but as soon as the emergency is over 
the work will again be taken up. 

The total estimated cost of the seven re- 
search projects was $35,702.78, of which the 
Federal Government’s share was $26,490.91, 
and the State’s $9,211.87. 

Ten land acquisition projects have been 
submitted to the Fish, and Wildlife Service 
from the start of the program in 1938 to 
January 1944. None have since been sub- 
mitted. All of them were promptly approved 
after that organization examined and ap- 
praised the tracts of land concerned, and 
was satisfied that the respective areas were 
of the right type and prices being paid 
were justified. It may be of interest to 
mention here that average prices paid for 
lands by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion have been lower than for lands in many 
other States which were incorporated in 
Pittman-Robertson projects. 

The ten approved projects originally in- 
cluded a total of 169 tracts, aggregating an 
estimated 123,669.2 acres. Unsatisfactory title 
caused elimination of a few of these tracts, 
but others were substituted. The actual 
area of each tract is computed after the 
boundary lines are surveyed, and settle- 
ment with the grantor is made on the basis 
of the acreage thus determined. Consequently, 
acreage and cost figures, as well as survey 
and title costs, specified in the projects as 
originally submitted are only estimates. 
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Four adjacent marginal farms in Centre County, near State College, were acquired in 
1940 as a Pittman-Robertson Project and designated State Game Lands No, 176. 


The total estimated consideration specified 
was $449,605.37, which, of course, is subject 
to change before title for the respective tracts 
is vested in the Commonwealth. Estimates 
of the cost for surveying and mapping these 
tracts amounted to $67,415.92, and for ex- 
amining and abstracting titles, and vesting 
title was $55,679.02. The total estimated cost 
amounted to $572,700.31. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is obligated to reimburse the Game 
Commission to the extent of 75 per cent of 
the actual cost of each project. Therefore, 
the Government’s proportional share on the 
basis of estimates is $427,094.66, and the 
Game Commission’s share, i.e. 25 per cent, 
is $145,605.65, both figures being subject to 
change when actual cost figures are de- 
termined. 


Progress or reimbursement vouchers are 
submitted to the Fish and Wildlife Service 
at convenient times after title for certain 
tracts becomes vested in the Commonwealth, 
for use of the Game Commission, and total 
actual costs are known. Although title for 
most of the tracts has been secured, vouchers 
for all of them have not yet been submitted 
for one reason or another. They will be 
sooner or later. Those submitted to date 
cover 149 tracts aggregating 87,645.6 acres, 
or an average of 588 acres per tract. The 
total consideration paid to the various land- 
owners was $368,605.59, or an average of 
$4.20 per acre. The actual cost for surveying 
and mapping the 149 tracts concerned 
amounted to $58,045.95, or an average of 
66 cents per acre, and title vesting amounted 
to $40,576.86, or 46 cents per acre. 

The aggregate actual cost totalled $467,- 
228.40, or an average of $5.33 per acre. Of 
this, the Federal Government has reim- 
bursed the Game Commission in the amount 
of $350,421.30, leaving only $116,807.10 as the 
Game Commission’s share for the acquisi- 
tion of 87,645.6 acres of State Game Lands. 


These figures eloquently indicate the bene- 
fits derived by sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
from the small tax, now 11 per cent, which 
they pay when purchasing sporting firearms, 
shells and cartridges. The tax might well 
be classed as “painless,” since the individual 
when purchasing a box or two of shells 


(when they can be gotten) thinks little or 
nothing about the extra cost. Nevertheless, 
the aggregate sum of all these small pay- 
ments normally provides approximately three 
million dollars each year which, subject to 
Congressional appropriations, helps the re- 
spective States in their task of providing 
better hunting, and lands on which to hunt. 

Since, as stated before, more hunters are 
expected in fields and woods after the war 
than ever before, State game departments 
must be prepared: to guard against serious 
inroads on the game crop. Pennsylvania, 
with its relative abundance of wildlife is no 
exception, and it is very doubtful whether 
this State’s supply will be able to hold up 
under the expected hunter increase unless 
further restrictions on the permissible kill 
are provided in some way. 

A proven practical method of preventing 
overshooting, and of conserving seed stock 
for subsequent years, is an adequate system 
of game refuges. If a game refuge is to 
benefit the public at large, each must be 
surrounded by land open to public hunting. 
The wisdom of using lands in public owner- 
ship for such purposes wherever possible is 
unquestionably sound. In Pennsylvania 
there are 1,654,762 acres of State Forests, 
447,156 acres in the Allegheny National For- 
est, and 754,199 acres of State Game Lands, 
aggregating 2,856,117 acres, all in public 
ownership and most of it open to public 
hunting. Many refuges are now maintained 
on these lands, but it is conceivable that 
many more of comparatively small size 
should be established thereon during the 
post-war period. 

Other refuges, but only where they can 
be surrounded with land open to the public, 
could be placed on privately owned lands 
for which the hunting rights might be leased 
for a period of five or more years, Even 
though experience has proven that the use 
of private lands is often much less satis- 
factory than lands in public ownership, since 
private owners are likely to change their 
minds and demand cancellation of leased 
projects in many sections must be resorted. 
This is particularly true of the heavily popu- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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IZAAK WALTON LEAGUE 


and the years immediately following. In 
support of that statement let us turn back 
the pages of history to the record of the 
first World War, with its aftermath of Dust 
Bowls, polluted streams, drained marshes 
and lakes, and many other evidences of 
reckless waste and mismanagement. 


Mistakes made once may be excusable, 
but to repeat the same mistake with the 
plain record before us will be inexcusable. 

With governmental agencies making elab- 
orate plans for the post-war period, now is 
the time for aggressive action on the con- 
servation front. The policies of govern- 
mental planning are molded and influenced 
very largely by the suggestions and de- 
mands made upon the agencies in charge 
of the job. This is particularly true in 
the matter of post-war public works plan- 
ning, and the pattern and nature of the 
works adopted will depend largely upon ac- 
tivities of organized groups of American 
citizens in submitting comprehensive plans 
and in following through for their adoption. 
The projects that will firid a place in actual 
works programs are the ones that have 
been carefully planned and the plans sub- 
mitted and approved before termination of 
the war. 


Practically every industrial and commer- 
cial organization in the country is alive to 
the fact that, at least for a period of read- 
justment, hundreds of millions, if not bil- 
lions, of dollars will be spent in a post-war 
public works program. It is only natural 
that they, either directly through their 
organizations, or indirectly, through the 
products that they manufacture, should seek 
to benefit in a business way from this antici- 
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pated large expenditure of funds. In the 
planning stage preliminary to the adoption 
of the program the competition will not be 
among individual industries in the same field 
which are normally considered competitive, 
but rather among groups of industries in 
different fields, 


Three Factors 


In contemplating this post-war public 
works program, three pertinent factors stand 
out: 1. The government will make every 
effort to provide employment for returning 
service men. 2. Various industries are going 
to make every effort to see that the projects 
selected benefit their business. 3. Organized 
pressure groups, representing certain special 
interests, will be working actively for pro- 
jects which they believe will directly benefit 
their membership. What is lacking in this 
picture? The thing that is conspicuously lack. 
ing is someone to represent the broad over- 
all view of whether the projects proposed 
will be good or bad for the predominant 
interest in America, namely the whole 
American public. As many of the projects 
will vitally affect the land and water, and 
particularly the water, the public, who will 
also pay the bill, has a right to see that 
what is done is both economically sound and 
will prove to be of broad and lasting benefit. 

The Izaak Walton League of America rep- 
resents no special interest. It cares not 
what the political label of a proposal may 
be if it conforms with sound land and water 


“management and is in the best interest of 


the whole American public. The future of 
America will be vitally affected by a wise 
selection of public works projects for the 
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post-war period. As the representative of 
the great but inarticulate American public 
in the management of natural resources, it 
is both the privilege and the duty of the 
Izaak Walton League of America to partici- 
pate actively in guiding these post-war 
plans. Every state division and every chap- 
ter of the League is working in behalf of 
projects for the good of their community or 
state and are cooperating with state and 
local authorities in post-war planning. There 
is no more important job confronting the 
League today. It is a two-fold job: First, 
to see that the American public is actually 
benefited by desirable works; and second 
to have these positive proposals for desirable 
undertakings act as an offset to prevent or 
forestall many selfishly-conceived or narrow- 
visioned projects which would be harmful 
to broad public values in America’s natural 
resources. 


Broad Public Benefit 


The Izaak Walton League of America is 
insisting that post-war public works be for 
the broad public benefit on the long-time 
basis, rather than mere temporary financial 
advantage to a particular locality and that 
we seek the restoration of natural resources 
impaired or destroyed by mistakes in the 
past rather than a new and untried con- 
struction program that may further damage 
our important natural resource base. The 
League is particularly skeptical about some 
of the proposed engineering structures de- 
signed to block and divert our rivers under 
the guise of hydropower, irrigation, naviga- 
tion and fiood control, and which seem to 
captivate the fancies of politicians and pro- 
moters, while the inherent public values of 
our rivers and their aquatic resources are 
ignored. 

Conservation of natural resources is the 
most important long-time problem before the 
nation. Long after the war is over, it will 
continue as a fundamental problem, upon 
the solution of which depends the welfare 
of the Nation and its people. Let the ma- 
terial minded not overlook the plain fact 
that our natural resources are the very 
source and foundation of all national wealth 
and that upon their condition depends our 
prosperity and standard of living. They 
represent the capital wealth of the nation 
for which monetary wealth is only a symbol. 
They form the basic collateral for all the 
currency, bonds, loans and other criteria of 
wealth in the nation and when these re- 
sources are wasted or dissipated the artificial 
values based upon them diminish or vanish 
accordingly. 

The Izaak Walton League of America is 
dedicated to conservation of natural re- 
sources, or, to put it another way, land and 
water management in the public interest. 
The criterion by which it determines its 
position on any proposal is: Will the pro- 
posal benefit the whole American public on 
a long-time basis, or will it be only for the 
immediate financial benefit of a minority or 
one locality, while adversely affecting broad 
public values? Its unselfish policy, seeking 
to make America a better land in which 
to live, represents the religion of a de- 
cent outdoors, the essence of good citizen- 
ship and the acme of true patriotism. 































































Eprror’s 
original stories reprinted from Mr. Walter’s 


Nore: This is one of twelve 


“Outdoor Chuckles.” All differ from the 
usual “run of the mine” tales because in 
each one he finds something which brings 
back pleasant memories of his own days 
afield. They cover a wide range of experi- 
ence from the directions for concocting a 
sure-fire trapping lure to the experiences of 
a pickpocketing pickerel. For pure enjoy- 
ment of reading about and chuckling over 
the other guy's outdoor troubles, “Outdoor 
Chuckles” on sale by the author 564 Madi- 
son Avenue, Akron 2, Ohio, price fifty cents, 
is worth having. 


HEM game report stubs never gave me 

much trouble before but I had a time 
this year. They are kind of small and 
crowded with a few dotted lines after each 
kind of game and just enough room to set 
down the bare facts. But that don’t cover 
the bear facts in my case this season. 

I ain’t certain whether I killed a bear 
or not although I have his hide and what's 
left of mine. And I had all of his cardéass 
and some of mine left too. 

I don’t wait until] the last minute to send 
in my game kill report and it’s a good 
thing I had lots of time this season for I 
sure had a problem. Right away on the 
dotted line behind rabbits I put down 14, 
for squirrels I had 7 and for grouse 3. Not 
being certain whether I had killed a bear by 
legal means I put down a 1 with a ? right 
after it. 

The more I looked at it the more it looked 
like a candy cane leaning toward a Christ- 
mas cigar and I figured that wouldn’t do 
and maybe they wouldn’t know what I 
meant anyhow. But that little bit of re- 
port stub didn’t have room to give only 
the bare facts instead of the bear facts and 
so I bore down on the 1 and the ? again. 
When I got through it looked like the late 
Neville Chamberlain reaching for his um- 
brella. 

So I studied her over a bit and then bore 
down on the pencil again and this time it 
looked just like a 19. Now anybody that 
knows me knows I never killed 19 bears, 
especially in ome season. Besides it ain’t 
legal. But the game commission den’t know 
me that well and I was afraid they might 
think I killed 19 bears. So I got away from 
the bare facts and wrote them on a sheet 
of paper and gave them the bear facts as 
follows: 

“On November ist I was hunting rabbits, 
grouse and such in northern McKean County 
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BARE FACTS 


By Leon H. Walter 


near the New York State line and not hav- 
ing much luck either. It was pretty well 
along in the afternoon and I was kind of 
looking around for a place to eat my lunch 
after having a late breakfast. I wanted in 
out of the cold wind to open that lunch in 
a paper bag in the back of my hunting 
coat. 

“I found some big boulders arranged in 
sort of a triangle shape on top of a knoll 
that sloped all directions. There was an 
opening I could walk through and I went 
in there and found sort of a semi-cave with 
the rocks almost touching at the top. It 
was warm in there and a swell place to 
eat a lunch and I was about to do just that 
when I found I had stumbled into a bear 
den and that Bruin was coming home after 
being down to the corner drugstore or 
somewhere. 


“Quick as light I figured that I would 
let him in, slip around the circle of rocks 
to the entrance and then let him have it 
with the bear ball that I carried in the left 
barrel of my shotgun for just such emer- 
gency. I did just that and the darned gun 
kicked hard and the smoke hung right in 
there and I couldn’t see what happened. 
The next thing I knew that bear was charg- 
ing out the entrance and I happened to be 
astraddle of the opening and he took me 
with him. 

“The gun flew out of my hands and when 
I came down on that bear’s back I grabbed 
real quick and caught him in a full nelson 
hold from my wrestling days. He started 
to roll down the slope and me with him. 
I felt blood soak through my clothes but 
didn’t hurt none so figured it was coming 
from the bear and not me. 

“We kept rolling and thrashing around in 
the brush and pretty soon I found that he 
didn’t use his hind legs much, weighed 
only about 125 pounds and maybe I could 
handle him. I got so I could hold him 
with a half nelson and wiggled around to 
get my hunting knife out of the sheath. 
I was just about to put the knife to him 
when a fellow showed up through the brush 
and looked us over. 

“Hold on, there,’ he says. And I tells 
him that I am holding on but getting kind 
of tired of it and aim to finish the job. 


“Listen, buddy,’ he says, ‘I’m a deputy. 


game warden and you got a Pennsylvania 
hunting license and this is New York State 
and I don’t want to have to take you in for 
hunting with the wrong license.’ 

“But I tell him that I can’t be more than 
50 or 60 feet over the state line and ask 
him to kill the bear for me if I can’t. 

“Tf I kill it will it be mine?’ he asks, and 
I tell him sure thing. 

“‘Nothing doing,’ he says, ‘last season I 
killed a bear and took it home and had the 
skin tanned and put on the floor and the 
wife raises a howl about her going cold 
while I buy furs for ‘the floor and so I had 
to get her a fur coat and that bear cost me 
plenty and I don’t want any more of them.’ 

“So when I could I rolled and steered 
that bear back toward Pennsylvania and 












the knoll and pretty soon another fellow 
came along and I hollered to him for help, 

“He turns out to be another deputy game 
warden and had me roll over to see if ] 
had a license and tells me that it’s 4:30 
p. m., and that if I’m going to kill that bear 
I will have to do it before 5 p. m., when 
the season closes or get arrested. Also he 
says it’s illegal to take or kill game with 
your hands and I better get a gun and 
shoot the bear. * 

“While I was squirming around so the 
deputy could check my license that bear 
kind of slipped out of my hold and started 
chewing. I couldn’t feel nothing so ] 
figured he must be cutting brush. Then he 
started an awful rumpus and I was too busy 
to use the knife and the deputy stood there 
looking at his wrist watch. 

“Well, sir, just at 4:58 that bear grew 
limp in my arms and I crawled off him 
We looked him over and found he was shot 
in both hind paws and the deputy figured 
he must of bled to death and then said he 
was late for supper already and hurried off. 
I found a hole chawed in my coat and the 
lunch gone, a lot of skin barked off me 
here and there and plenty of briar scratches 
but I was able to take that bear out of the 
woods. 

“The first thing when I got home the 
wife says, ‘Tl bet you’re hungry, you for- 
got your lunch, and I couldn’t figure out 
what the bear ate out of my coat. 

“When I dressed him I found a couple 
of three gang plugs, some rusty spoons and 
spinners and a bunch of rusty fish hooks 
and safety razor blades had cut him up 
pretty bad around the mouth and throat 
and caused him to bleed inside until he 
died. 

“Then I remember that after my last fall 
fishing trip I had cleaned out the tackle 
box of battered plugs, rusty spoons and 
fishing hooks, I also had a mess of no good 
safety razor blades and I put them in 4 
paper bag and was going to bury them deep 
but the ground froze early and I didn’t get 
at it. I must have picked up that bag in- 


stead of my lunch when I went hunting on 
November 18. 

“So there’s the reason my game report is 
tracked up so.” 
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A ROCKY RIDE UP STONY CREEK 
(Continued from page 14) 


ene stot ua 


How the party looked when the jeep was not rolling. 


The eastern half of the valley is old coal 
mining country and all along the sides of 
the roadbed in this section are evidences of 
mining operations, idle and abandoned these 
sixty or seventy years. Oaks, hickories and 
seedling poplars cover the site of a once 
thriving railroad town of five hundred houses 
and over a thousand inhabitants; a hidden, 
overgrown graveyard is the only reminder 
of former human habitation. This is Rausch’s 
Gap, now marked by a sign over a ram- 
shackled, weather-beaten shed. 

We had lunch—I having provided none 
was fortunate enough to share in some 
mighty good sandwiches prepared by Mrs. 
Conklin, and the Commissioner and Jim 
had brought along some remarkable fried 
chicken, the legs of which were all white 
meat (according to their story)—beside one 
of the fastest flowing natural springs of ice 
cold water in Pennsylvania. This was at 
Cold Spritig, a famous summer resort and 
the site of a big hotel in the ’80s. The 
setting for the luncheon was ideal, the 
spring welling up within a once-glass- 
enclosed pergola and rippling down to form 
a little stream which wound off through the 
sunny woods. Big hemlocks and pines sur- 
rounded the spring and we spread our feast 
on the sun-splashed grass beneath them. 
It was country to delight the trout fisherman 
and grouse hunter. 


Now why all this descriptive preamble to 
a day’s outing for four men? Because the 
Pennsylvania Game Commission is buying 
for Pennsylvania sportsmen to use over 
27,000 acres of land in this wild, remote 
valley and wild and remote it is, although 
the ridges guarding it can be seen from the 
Capitol City. With its trout streams and 
aisles of oaks, beeches and poplars it is 
country in which the sportsmen can revel. 


Deer are more than plentiful (wherever we 
got out we saw tracks); foxes and ’coons 
are there. Much of it looks like good 
grouse country. Hunters and hikers want 
to watch their steps, though, as they must 
in many parts of the Commonwealth’s hunt- 
ing country. The innumerable rocky forma- 
tions scattered through the woods form at- 
tractive lurking places for copperheads and 
rattlers. Forty-six of the latter were killed 
in one season recently by trackmen engaged 
in mowing the 27-mile right-of-way. In 
most of Pennsylvania’s woods similar care 
must: be taken, particularly around rocky 
ledges. Watch where you put your hands 
when climbing any wooded cliff and look 
carefully when you step over logs in country 
where rattlers are known to be common. 
Ordinary hunting boots are almost perfect 
protection, but if you are going to run 
around bare-legged in sneakers take a look- 
see where you put your feet. 

Many sportsmen know this country gen- 
erally, particularly Dauphin County hunters 
and fishermen, and an article describing the 
territory and its proposed acquisition ap- 
peared in the February 1944 Game News. 
With this purchase effected and under the 
management of the Game Commission, many 
conditions will be improved and the bene- 
ficiaries will be Pennsylvania’s sportsmen 
and outdoor enthusiasts. 


An animal locally described as a panther 
observed by residents near Corry, Pennsyl- 
vania, is reputed by local Game Protectors 
who made a thorough investigation to be 
either a large police dog or some other 
mongrel. 


A Sportsman’s Queries 
(Answered by Chas. F. Stambaugh) 


Question. Are box traps legal? 

Answer. Yes, but they must be tagged 
and visited the same as is required of steel 
traps. They must not be equipped with 
nails or other “teeth” to hold the animals. 
No game animals except raccoons may be 
taken in box traps. 

Question. Are deadfalls legal? 

Answer. Yes, They too must be tagged 
and visited as required by law. i 

Question. May a person with a hunting 
license shoot crows on Sunday? 

Answer. Yes, insofar as the Game Law is 
concerned. Another law makes any Sun- 
day hunting or shooting unlawful, under 
penalty of $4.00 for each offense. 

Question. Why is it that raccoon hunting 
season opens before raccoon trapping? 

Answer. The principal reason is to give 
the raccoon hunter and his dog a chance to 
hunt for a short time (a week in 1944) 
without the danger of his hound being 
caught in a trap. 

Question. May a person with license carry 
a rifle on a trap line? 

Answer, Yes. But it must not be an 
automatic. 

Question. What can a hunter do if his 
dog gets caught in a trap legally set? 

Answer. About all he can do is release 
the dog. However, trappers are asked and 
instructed to set traps in such manner that 
dogs are not liable to get caught in them. 
If the traps are set legally, it is doubtful 
whether the dog owner has any legal re- 
dress against the trapper. 

Question. Is it legal to set traps in den 
trees for raccoons? 

Answer, Definitely not. Traps may not 
be set within five feet of a den. 

Question, Is squirrel shooting allowed on 
Sunday? 

Answer. No, It is unlawful to shoot any 
game birds or animals on Sunday. 

Question. What can we do with a skunk 
that gets in a fox trap out of season? 

Answer. If the skunk is uninjured it 
should be carefully released at once. Should 
it be severely injured or killed, it must be 
reported to the nearest Game Protector im- 
mediately, and he will advise disposition. 
He will NOT allow you to keep it. 

















“Oh yes, I forgot you only pull one trigger at 
a time!” 
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SOS for Fats 


The back cover of this issue is self-ex- 
planatory. It packs a whale of a wallop, 
or should. A similar plea packed just as big 
a wallop two years ago as far as Pennsyl- 
vania’s trappers, fur-dealers and rendering 
plants are concerned. That’s when the War 
Production Board first made its plea to all 
states to urge the saving of fur-bearing 
animal fats for making explosives. As a re- 
sult over 94 tons of this by-product were 
collected. 

Last year probably twice that- much was 
saved for the war effort. The Commission 
did not ask those concerned to send in vol- 
untary reports because it realized only too 
well the extra effort it would entail due to 
lack of time. Nonetheless, judging by the 
enthusiasm evidenced by those concerned, 
it is safe to predict, as the Commission did, 
that “twice as much” would not be putting 
it too strongly. 

This year, with the tempo of the war in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds, it goes with- 
out saying that the original 94 tons will be 
tripled, not doubled, despite the fact that 
gas and tire rationing have tended more to 
curtail the operations of those who have so 
patriotically endeavored to collect as much 
fat as their time and facilities will permit. 


Use of Game as a Food 
(Continued from page 7) 


fender of an automobile next to the engine 
and driving through dust, heat and sun 
with the carcass exposed will ruin any big 
game meat. 

The flesh of game, when young, is gen- 
erally tender, contains less fat than poultry, 
is of a fine though strong flavor, and is 
easy of digestion. Climatic conditions, food 
and cover all bear a definite relation to the 
quality and taste of game meat. Age effects 
the flavor and texture of the meat to quite 
an extent. 

Venison is similar to beef in chemical com- 
position but is not nearly so fat as well-fed 
cattle. On the average, game birds furnish 
a little more protein than the so-called “red” 
meats, but the two classes, red and white 
meats, are equally healthful. 

If game meats were used more commonly 
and a taste for venison and wild fowl culti- 
vated, there could be more variety in the diet 
with practically no increase in cost. Game 
is not expensive if one shoots it but if it is 
brought home and not cooked properly it is 
a total loss. Many an ardent hunter has 
hastened home, bubbling over with enthusi- 
asm about his prize game kill, only to have 
it ruined by improper cooking. While the 
cooking of game is not difficult, it does re- 
quire special knowledge for its preparation 
and cooking. 


Three may keep a secret, if two of them 
are dead. 


The busy man has few idle visitors; to the 
boiling pot the flies come not. 


Laziness travels so slowly that poverty 
soon overtakes him. 


Beware of little expenses, a small leak 
will sink a great ship. 
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Federal Tax on Ammunition 
(Continued from page 24) 


lated, better agricultural sections where high 
values make the purchase of State Game 
Lands economically unsound. In such sec- 
tions of the State a vast expansion of the 
Cooperative Farm-Game Program appears 
wise and probably inevitable. 

The several classes of land now available 
to the Game Commission will go a long 
way in solving Pennsylvania’s problem dur- 
ing the post-war period, provided an ample 
number of widely distributed and well 
placed refuges are established within the 
areas involved. But areas now available 
will not take care of all sections of the 
State. Many more unit blocks of State 
Game Lands should be acquired, especially 
in sections where publicly owned areas are 
not available or are of small size, and pro- 
vided, of course, suitable lands can be pur- 
chased at prices which the Commission is 
justified in paying for lands for such use. 

There is a decided advantage to the Com- 
mission and sportsmen in owning the lands 
it uses for game management purposes. For 
instance, on State Game Lands over which 
the Commission has full control, refuges 
can be set up and maintained for such time 
as conditions warrant, and not be subject 
to elimination at the will of an individual 


landowner. The Commission can do what- 
ever it wants to improve the wildlife habitat, 
or to build roads and trails, or any other 
work which would not or might not be per- 
missible on other public lands or on private 
holdings. 

State Game Lands, when certain tracts 
now under contract for purchase are ac- 
quired, (For distribution of State Game Lands 
see map on inside of back cover) will exceed 
four-fifths of a million acres. At the present 
time, due to economic conditions and scarcity 
of manpower, no special efforts are being 
made to secure options for new purchase 
projects. As soon as conditions improve, 
efforts in this connection should be exerted 
to acquire at least another quarter of a 
million acres. 

Here is where Federal Aid to the States 
in Wildlife Restoration funds could be used 
to advantage. Unexpended and Unobligated 
moneys in the gun and ammunition tax fund 
in the United States Treasury should, after 
the war, be appropriated to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service and allotted to the States, 
Reasonably large sums with which to pur- 
chase lands for game refuges and hunting 
purposes would then be available, and react 
to the benefit of hunters. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Meeting The Mammals, By Victor H. 
Cahalane—Published by Macmillan 
Company, New York—Price $1.75 


“Meeting the Mammals” is a splendid in- 
troduction to many of our outstanding ani- 
mals, and a useful, interesting and attractive 
guide to knowing them. The life history, 
accurate description, and habitat of each 
animal is told in this exciting book. Stories 
of all of them, for the small mammals have 
as interesting personalities as the mighty 
bison and elk, make this volume a valuable 
contribution to the literature of our wildlife. 

The book is illustrated with 52 striking 
dramatic pen-and-ink portraits by Walter A. 
Weber, the well-known animal illustrator, 
who illustrated “Fading Trails.” 


o 


The Canvasback on a Prairie Marsh, by H. 
Albert Hochbaum—Published by Amer- 
ican Wildlife Institute, Washington, 
D. C.—Price $3.00 

Every hunter of water fowl should have 

this volume in his library, because it deals 
with the life history of one of the .most 
popular of our edible ducks. The author, 
an ornithological student at Cornell, also 
studied game management at Wisconsin. He 
spent a lot of time on the Delta marsh in 
Manitoba gathering the research data that 
comprises the contents of this interesting 
survey. His investigations and those of the 
individual associated with him cleared up 
many uncertainties concerning the mating, 
nesting and rearing of wild ducks in relation 
to one another and to ducks in general. 





During the year May 31, 1944 approximately 45,000 pheasants were released in Penn- 
sylvania coverts. 
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WILDLIFE LIBRARY 


“Salt Water Fishing,” by Van Campen 
Heilner, A. A. Knopf, N. Y. C. $5.00. Writ- 
ten by one of the world’s recognized au- 
thorities, it thoroughly covers the whole 
subject. Magnificently illustrated in color 
by W. G. Lawrence. 

‘fishing for Bass, Muskalonge, Pike, etc.” 
edited by Ray Schrenkeisen, illustrated with 
photographs. Doubleday Doran & Co., N. Y. 
City. $1.50. 

There are some fine colored fish plates 
and accurate information concerning them 
in the yearbooks of the New York Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission for years 1898, 
1899, 1900, 1901, 1902-3. These can often be 
picked up in second-hand book stores at 
$1.50 to $3.00 per volume. The books are 
well worth it and the 1901 and 1902-3 vol- 
umes have some magnificently printed col- 
ored plates of birds by Fuertes as well as 
fish pictures. 

Bird dogs, fox and ’coon hounds, hunting 
dogs in general make up another field in 
which each sportsman has his favorite, I 
will list one or two books that cover the 
subject generally and suggest a few spe- 
cialists: 

“Gun Dogs Afield,” by Horace Lytle, illus- 
trated by Lynn Bogue Hunt, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, N. Y. City. $4.25. An excellent bird 
dog book. 

“How To Train Hunting Dogs,” by Wil- 
liam F. Brown, illustrated by good photo- 
graphs. A. S. Barnes & Co., N. Y. City. $2.50. 

“Elias Vail Trains Gun Dogs,” by Ella 
. Moffit, Judd Publishing Co., N. Y. City. 

00 

“The Modern Setter,” by A. F. Hochwalt, 
A. F. Hochwalt Co., Dayton, O. $5.00 
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“The Modern Pointer,” same author, pub- 
lisher and price as above. 

The above two books are the last word 
on these breeds. 

Now what have we got after all this dis- 
cussion? Well, possibly a good outdoor 
library for less than fifty dollars. Let’s see: 


“A Book of Duck Shooting” 
“Upland Game Shooting” 


“Birds of Eastern North America” .... 5.00 
e . So fy 2 pT eee 5.00 
“Field Guide To The Birds” .......... 2.75 
“Wild Animals of North America” .... 2.00 
SE I os fate a's 3k nth niet 490% 3.00 
eo PRE ER iy ere NEE 3.50 
Misc. Government Pamphlets ........ 3.00 
PE NE ME Co Wee's track wewiawe 5.00 
Subscription to “Game News” ($1.00 if 

not -@ remdent: OF FG) s.. cies ccce ccs 50 


Subscription to “Natural History” .... 3.00 
Subscription to “National Geographic” 3.50 
Subscription to “Audubon Magazine” . 2.00 


——_ 


$48.25 


Or make your own combination as it 
seems to best suit your needs and inclina- 
tions. 

If you have children that are interested 
in wildlife there is a fine bird book pub- 
lished by M. A. Donohue & Co., Chicago, 
with good colored plates and charmingly 
written stories. Its title is “Birds At Home,” 
by Marguerite Henry. The $1.25 price is 
about half of what it is worth. 

The Five and Ten Cent Stores sell two 
excellent little nature books at a dime each: 

“Butterflies and Moths of North America,” 
by L. D. Fazzini, Whitman Publishing Co. 

“Talking Leaves—How To Identify Amer- 
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(Continued from page 9) 


ican Trees,” by Julius King, Harter Pub- 
lishing Co. This has fine drawings by Evan 
Thurber of trees with close-ups of leaves, 
fruits and cones and interesting zone maps. 

The Comstock Publishing Co., Ithaca, N. Y., 
sells, for a few cents each, an excellent 
series of outline drawings of birds and 
animals. The fact that they were drawn by 
Louis Fuertes speaks for their accuracy. 

Church & Dwight, the “Arm & Hammer” 
soda people in New York, have several 
series of colored cards of birds, beautifully 
printed, representing some of Mr. Fuertes’ 
very best work. They sell them for ten cents 
a set and I believe that series 9 and 10 
are now available. Address: Church & 
Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar St., N. Y. City. 

I hope that all this will partially prove 
that one can gather to-gether an interest- 
ing and accurately instructive collection of 
books and other literature on wildlife and 
still have something left with which to fill 
the youngsters’ stockings at Christmas. 

I have collected books, magazines and pic- 
tures of birds, animals, insects, reptiles, 
trees and flowers for over twenty years and 
so far have never failed to eat—although 
there have been times when I wished that 
books were edible. To me it is a fascinating 
hobby and I have been rewarded by watch- 
ing my son’s growing interest in the things 
that have interested me; the books have 
paid for themselves many times over by the 
pleasure they have given to Jack and me. 
Just now he is assisting in routing the 
Nazis out of France, but the time will come 
when he will be back and we can again 
enjoy the books and pictures that I have 
had such fun (and occasionally trouble) 
collecting. 








John F. Shoffstall, 
teaching fellow-workmen how to trap foxes, and 
has had some apt pupils. Anyhow they’re get- 
Above is trapper Shoffstall and 
his son with two examples of their joint skill. 


of Lancaster has been 


ting results. 





Photo by M. E. Sherman 


Harry VanCleve, right foreground, former predator expert of the Commission, now 
employed by a large trapping concern in the East, and Harold L. Plasterer, center, one 
of the Commission’s predatory experts, gave trapping demonstrations to all Commission 


field officers between September 5 and September 30. 


The Commission is continuing 


its efforts to depopulate foxes and other predators to reasonable quantities throughout 


the State. 




















obtained blue prints, plans and specifica- 
tions for the work. While he waited for 
these a subordinate built the bridge and 
reported to his superiors with the sugges- 
tion that it might be well to march the men 
over the bridge immediately and make the 
drawings later. 

Thousands of chestnut seedlings and hun- 
dreds of pounds of seeds have, within recent 
years, been planted within the State. These 
seeds have come from many sources in- 
cluding imports direct from China. There 
are scattered trees (Oriental) locally in the 
State which have been and are producing 
seed, a part of which is used for the grow- 
ing of seedling stock. It seems that these 
have been the sources of nearly all the stock 
now growing in smal] plantings in a large 
part of Pennsylvania. In addition the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and various 
nurseries have added somewhat to this in- 
ventory. These plantings are of varied ages; 
the oldest to the best of my knowledge is 
slightly over forty years of age. This latter 
reference concerns but three trees planted 
about 1902. These still live and produce 
annually. 

The results and experiences in growing 
Oriental Chestnuts seem to be as varied as 
the individuals who planted them. Many 


who planted these trees in hopeful antici- , 


pation have lost them all; others have but 
a few remaining to remind them of their 
efforts; while still others have had more 
pleasant experiences and are prepared to 
earry on larger operations. It is this very 
wide difference in results which has aroused 
and held my personal interest. While these 
observations are strictly limited, I am com- 
pelled to believe that many losses are the 
result of our misunderstanding and ignor- 
ance of the needs of these trees. How, for 
example, can one explain the loss of 100% 
in one case against the loss of 2% in another 
case of a certain lot of seedlings grown from 
seed of the same source, transplanted at al- 
most the same moment on two widely sepa»- 
ated sites, the loss occurring within nine 
years? Because of the common source of 
seed this could not have represented a dif- 
ference of seed quality. We can eliminate 
the suggestion that conditions generally were 
more congenial for the latter group, for 
these, like the former, were planted in soil 
too poor to grow a presentable crop of 
buckwheat. Both groups, too, were planted 
in close proximity to woods where the chest- 
nut blight is still evident. 

Knowing something of the history of these 
plantings, it was not difficult to recall the 
separate treatments given them. One was 
simply planted and left to itself while the 
other was given complete cultivation and an 
annual application of commercial fertilizer. 
The comparison can scarcely leave doubt. 
This factual illustration can be duplicated 
over and over in my observations and most 
certainly compels the suggestion that com- 
plete cultivation with generous fertilization, 
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either in the form of humus worked into 
the soil or fertilizer of chemical origin, will 
largely enhance the value and possibilities 
of chestnut plantings. I am not prepared 
to say just how long complete cultivation 
should be carried out. Perhaps after trees 
will have attained good size, cover crops 
might be grown advantageously. It would 
seem, however, that during the early life 
of these trees they are not equipped to 
withstand the competition the usual planting 
of them has offered. Too, there is much 
evidence that the slow growing tree—or any 
of them which languish—are the very first 
to become host to blight infection. It is 
always safe, chestnuts or bank accounts, to 
“keep ‘em growing.” This will serve to keep 
happy both the grower and the tree. 

(To Be Continued Next Month) 


Your Rifle and You 
(Continued from page 17) 


away as you load the magazine and flip 
on the safety. The soft-nosed bullets are 
terribly dangerous. I knew of a man who 
died from the shock of a 250/3000 bullet 
through his ankle. 

Later in the forenoon you are on the 
watch. Occasionally from a long distance 
you hear the flat crack of shots. But, 
something is coming from the direction of 
the drive—a thumping, bounding sound, not 
loud, but you hear it. Off comes the safety. 
There he is! He has paused in his stride 
before he crosses the old woods road. Your 
eye finds his shoulder. The rifle comes up 
smoothly until your cheek rests against the 
roundness of the stock. You have con- 
fidence in the rifle; it has become a part of 
you. The bead swings into your line of 
sight, your finger presses the trigger. 

Your fingers fumble a little trying to 
loosen the big game tag as you walk for- 
ward to fasten it on that great rack. Yours 
has been the privilege of taking the finest 
trophy which falls to a hunter, a white-tail 
buck. You shot straight, you killed him 
cleanly, he never knew what hit him. You 
are a rifleman hunter who places his shots. 

Good hunting! 
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With Those in the Service 
(Continued from page 12) 


difficult and sporting shot while in flight, 
The meat is dark like the dove family—and 
has a delicious flavor. While speaking of 
doves—I have recommended an open season 
for them in Pennsylvania during the regular 
upland game season—since they were classi- 
fied as game birds some years ago. They 
would provide the hunter with a sporting 
shot, add another variety of bird to his 
game bag—and I am convinced that the 
number shot in the State would not have a 
detrimental effect on the species—Col. 
Nicholas Biddle, Deputy Port Commander, 
present address unknown. 


Since the last issue we learned that Lt 
Marlin Savidge of Sunbury, a former Game 
Farm employee of the Commission for four 
years, was killed in the China area. He 
was in the Transport Command flying over 
The Hump, the hazards of which we have 
heard about so much lately. 

Although not a regular employee, he was 
nonetheless the first service man with the 
Commission to pay the supreme sacrifice. 


Cammission Honored by 


Northwestern Sportsmen 
(Continued from page 20) 


sentatives of the Fish Commission and var- 
ious staff and field employes of both depart- 
ments were also in attendance. This was 
the first opportunity the sportsmen of that 
region had to meet the Game Commissioners 
appointed by Governor Martin. 

The dinner program, under the capable di- 
rection of Seth I. Myers, Northwest Division 
Secretary, included a number of interesting 
conservation features, highlighted by a con- 
cluding address by Honorable Ross L. Leffler, 
President of the Game Commission. 

Mr. Leffler said that by proper planning 

Pennsylvania may well become an important 
duck hunting state, just as it has become a 
leader in upland game hunting. He cited 
other marshlands in the area, which the 
Commission had inspected in the afternoon, 
as possible waterfowl nesting and feeding 
areas. 
President Leffler paid tribute to the Com- 
mission’s field officers “each of whom is 
doing the work of three or four men in 
this emergency.” 

He closed his address with a plea for 
conservation education for the youth, who 
will be tomorrow’s sportsmen, and a plea 
for fathers to “see if they can’t influence 
their boys to prefer to go hunting or fish- 
ing with them rather than going out with the 
gang. When you've done this, you've 
reached the pinnacle as a father.” 

Other addresses were made by Vice-Presi- 
dent Robert Lamberton, and Commissioners 
H. E. Kilgus, G. I. Phillips, Harold Moltz, 
John C. Herman and Carl B. Rosenkrans. 
Each spoke on different phases of the work, 
emphasizing that the Commissioners are the 
servants of the public and are on the job 
for the sole purpose of serving all the 
people of the Commonwealth to the best 
of their ability. They expressed their ap- 
preciation to the leaders of the Northwest 
Division for the dinner given in their honor. 
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LET’S TALK TURKEY 


because we had moved a log or left our 
car too near, or winked an eye, or some 
such small fact. Whatever it was, the tur- 
keys wanted to come but did not. Each day 
they approached and each day, though they 
may have looked over every inch of the 
feeding area, neither my guide nor I saw 
so much as a head or a feather. Yet we 
tried every trick to conceal ourselves and 
to remain absolutely still. I even wondered 
if their sense of smell was also highly de- 
veloped so that they scented us while far 
from sight. 

The very opposite of this story happened 
when I had equally wild gobblers strut and 
mate with captive hens while I sat within 
twenty-five feet of them, making sketches, 
or walked around them to drive them to 
better locations for pictures, 

One of the means used to raise turkeys 
which will keep them as wild as possible, 
is to locate pens in the woods where native 
wild Toms live. Wild turkey hens, with 
clipped wings, are placed in the enclosures 
where the gobblers can come to mate with 
them. 

Unfortunately, the Toms usually walk to 
the outside of these pens and start to strut. 
As a result, they don’t know enough to stop 
strutting and fly over the fence. In the 
wild, a gobbler struts at a distance from the 
hens. Only when a hen wants to mate does 
she go near him. It is she who must go 
to him. Therefore, when outside a fence, 
he seems to feel the hens will come over 
it when they are ready. Since they cannot, 
other means of getting the Tom into the 
pen are tried. Ramps of logs are built so 
he can strut up and over the fence. These, 
however are suspicious objects to him at 
first and he rarely makes use of them. 

The best method, according to my experi- 
ences, was for two people to slowly ap- 
proach the gobbler from different directions. 
First he would stop his strutting, then be- 
come restless, trying to go through the 
fence. At times he would reach a ramp 
and run up and over into the pen, to be- 
gin strutting almost at once as though he 
had no more fear of us. Some Toms seemed 
to be waiting for us and, as we came up, 





Answers to WHAT'S WRONG on 


Page 13 


1. Young woodcock, like the young of all 
ground nesting game birds are praecocial: 
ie. they leave the nest as soon as hatched 
and forage for themselves. They are never 
fed by the parent birds; they either learn 
what to eat by experience or else follow 
their parents’ example in searching for 
edibles. 

2. A startled white-tailed deer invariably 
raises his “what flag” when in flight. 

3. The tracks of a running rabbit show 
the big prints of the hind feet in advance 
of the small round prints of the fore feet. 

4. With barn owls incubation begins as 
soon as the first egg is laid. Eggs are laid 
at intervals of 2 or 3 days. Thence, in the 
case of five young, the first to hatch would 
be nearly two weeks older than the last 
hatched chick. In the scene shown the 
downy young should vary greatly in size. 
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would quickly fly over the fence into the 
pen. Why they wouldn’t do that before 
we came, I don’t understand. And why they 
seemed to lose all fear of us once they 
were inside the pen, is a mystery. Of course, 
all animals and birds act less wild during 
the mating season. But such a complete 
change seems out of keeping, especially since 
they were much more afraid while outside 
the pens. 

When fall came, I got even more of a 
surprise. We knew that many of these 
turkeys were in the covers, so we looked 
forward to unusually fine hunting. These 
were a true strain of native wild birds. As 
such, they regained all of their wildness. 
In eight days of hunting, we hardly caught 
a glimpse of these birds which, in the 
spring, had been so bold dnd easy to ap- 
proach. We still-hunted, we lay in wait, 
we called, but the turkeys were far too 
wise for us. When, at last, we had two to 
take home, we knew we had earned them 
the hard way. 

Such birds are worthy game for the most 
ardent sportsman. No one need to apologize 
for them. To hunt them is a great experi- 
ence; to bring one to hand is a thrill long 
to be cherished. 


HUNTERS YOU KNEW 
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Arsonous Archy 


Archibald Batches 
Was careless with matches 
And he stoked a pipe all the day thru. 
He thought it just tripe 
(After lighting one’s pipe) 
To break every match right in two. 


So he followed his bear, 

Tossed a match here and there, 
Then suddenly sniffed at the breeze; 
Now the whole place is black, 

Just a desolate track, 
And Archibald blazed with the trees. 


CARSTEN AHRENS. 
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Wildlife Needs No Ration Points 
(Continued from page 3) 


until they have reached a size where brows- 
ing will mot harm them. We can achieve 
satisfactory results only if we give the 
matter sufficient thought before action is 
taken. 

Many interested individuals prefer to raise 
their own seedlings with splendid results. 
As an instance of this the Honorable John 
M. Phillips, for many years a member of the 
Game Commission, planted approximately 
8,000 black walnuts, butternuts, hickory nuts 
and Russian mulberries in his Victory gar- 
den last fall, These produced seedlings 
which were given to sportsmen and Boy 
Scouts who planted them the following 
Spring. Latest reports indicate that most 
of them have survived and are growing. 

Any of us can accomplish results equally 
as satisfactory if we are sufficiently inter- 
ested in the subject. However it requires 
much study and effort. It likewise requires 
persistence because many times the results 
may indicate failure. This means more 
study and more effort. 

Seedlings can be planted in either the 
spring or the fall, with preference generally 
given to the spring. Seed can be planted 
similarly but fall planting will eliminate 
the necessity of caring for it during the 
winter months. 

Each branch of Game Land Management, 
and in fact conservation in general, requires 
the same patience, study and effort if we 
hope to solve our problems. These problems 
are numerous for Game Management alone, 
but when all phases of conservation are con- 
sidered they are breath taking in both num- 
ber and magnitude. 

Game Land Management must fit into the 
whole scheme of conservation if we are to 
move ahead. Therefore, we must consider 
the conservation of our soils, our waters, 
and our forests at all times. Anything we 
do to better game conditions must be per- 
formed with this thought constantly before 
us. You can see striking examples of the 
abuse of each of these in any section of the 
State, or in fact our Nation. 

It is a problem for all of us and one which 
we cannot afford to shirk if continued pro- 
duction and the prosperity it brings is to 
be maintained. 


Many sporting dog field trails are aiding 
the war effort by awarding war bonds and 
stamps as prizes instead of the usual mer- 
chandise trophies. 


Queer designations given animal and bird 
groups include: a STAND of plovers, a 
WATCH of nightingales, a CHATTERING of 
choughs, a FLOCK of geese, a HERD or 
BUNCH of cattle, a BEVY of quails and a 
CAST of hawks. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc., leading 
producers of sporting arms and ammunition, 
once manufactured, of all things, button 
fastener machines for shoe manufacturers. 
The firm also made cotton gins. 


The “Seal” coat which Milady so proudly 
wears doesn’t come from a seal at all. It 
comes from a fur-bearing sea lion, There 
are no fur-bearing seals, 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACTS OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 2, 
1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933. 


Of Pewnsytvanta Game News published monthly 
at Harrisburg, Pennsylvania for October 1944. 
State of Pennsylvania 
County of Dauphin ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of the Prgnnsytvanta Game News 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, as amended by the 
Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in Section 537, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the re- 
verse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher and editor are: 

Publisher, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission, Harrisburg, Penn- 


sy! ’ 

Editor, Leo A. Luttringer, Jr., Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of olders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of ao. If 
not owned by a corporation, the names and ad- 
dresses of the individual owners must be given. 
If owned by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as well 
- — of each individual member, must be 

ven. 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and 
other security holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages or other securities 
are: (If there. are none, so state.) 

None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
of stockholders and security holders as they a 
pear on the books of the company but also, 
cases where the stockholder or security holder ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and se- 
curities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or cor- 
poration has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the twelve months preceding the 
date shown above is 25,000. (This information is 
required from daily publications only.) 


LEO. A. LUTTRINGER, JR. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th 
day of September, 1944. 
LUCILLE A. STROUP. 
(SEAL) 


(My Commission expires Mar. 5, 1947.) 
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Photo by Ralph McCoy 


Deputy Game Protectors John Yocum and 
John Allison with nice trophy bagged by former 
in Mifflin County first day of season last year. 
It was a 13-pointer, 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 1944 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See 
Regulations for hours to set traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with 
a noon-to-noon daily limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons ~ 
three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 
Ruffed Grouse .......- idewe wucusenecéons poedesooose. OE occust ae 
Quail, Bobwhite ....<..cccccccsccccccccce Pe ee 
Hungarian Partridges (Statewide) ..........++- I: ak Ei 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 9 counties closed below)* .... 1 ..... 1}..... Nov. 1.. Nov. 30 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ......sseesees ee Oe | 
Rabbits, Cottontail .........scccccscccce eddusesceae tw beet ae 
Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds) 6..... 24 
Se Mr scclssiessnnddes ss0censeeec'es ES Nov. 1.. Sept. 30, 1045 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ..... eseeee Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1945 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ..........-sseeeceees vhs EE adees Ri oeses Nov. 15.. Nov. 22 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ..... 4 wee. b20 ccoee Oct. 23.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)* ...... oeentéu Keen eeeee Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Woodchucks ¢Groundhogs) ........-.e+. genesvantus. 0b specks n- 
limited..,.. July 1.. Sept. 30 

Bear, over one year old by individual ............ 1 ss. 1) 
Bear, over one year old by hunting party of three t.+... Nov. 27.. Nov. 30 
a or mere eEbdteckas saben’ ss ke ssozec sss ceuesbes gene i 

eT, male h two or more po one antler estan cee Oe Gies h : 
Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6..... 6 Dec Dec. 16 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears, Antlerless Deer and EIk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 
Minks and SKuUDKS® .......-.sesseeesesesreces eoeeee Unlimited : 
(pe ei ca Re Re A SUID onuimited Fevees Boy. 1... nm 1, Oe 
Muskrats (By traps only)® ......ccccccccsccccveces Unlimited ..... Dec. 1.. Feb. 1, 1945 
Beavers (Traps only. See 31 counties closed below)® ccoee WOD. 15.. Mar. 1, 1945 
DEN: ‘ncuniusshpuedseecsvicsdonececcancagseesss .-. Unprotected until September 30, 1945 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 


Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, Snyder, Tioga, Warren and 
Westmoreland closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M. on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Beavers—No trapping in the counties of Adams, Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Bedford, Berks, 
Blair, Bucks, Cambria, Cumberland, Delaware, Fayette, Franklin, Fulton, Greene, Hunt- 
ingdon, Indiana, Junigta, Lawrence, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mercer, Mifflin, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Perry, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland, and York. Nen- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. 
Traps must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established 
beaver houses. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold 
or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in District or 
County where trapped. 


Trapping—tTraps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1, 
or before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the season and lifting traps by daylight. 


Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators from December 16 to March 
31, 1945, in all counties except Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Berks, Bucks, Cambria, 
Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Somerset, Washington, Westmoreland and York. 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS 


1944 

Daily Open Seasons 

Limits (Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coots), combined kinds 15 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
NS cet TT il A Sab os shane ahwe mee 6G Neue dee pee svistsesees 25 Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
SP Cah ete ebis EC buds'0 sheds copeabdadbpu ds chgéenneteecsesspesen te 25 Oct. 14-Jan. 1, 1945 
Wild Ducks, except American and Redbreasted Mergansers 

Sy eS scale ide clsnbesos ce bdscbhoesbebanccesaae’ 10* 

American and Redbreasted Mergansers ... ..cssesceccsesceees 25 Oct. 14-Jan. 1, 1945 
RAMEN UNS ee a vce ee Coreveashebawien snes 2* 
ONIN SNES) LS. COG Eets dwakwecveuses b6u desde sbaenwo nee o Oct. 14-Oct. 28 


*Exceptions—In addition to the regular daily duck limit of 10 (which shall not include more 
than one (1) Wood Duck), 5 Mallards, Pintails or Widgeons, either singly or in the 
aggregate, may be taken. In addition to the daily limit for Geese and Brant, 4 Blue 
Geese may be taken. 


Possession Limit—Ducks, Geese, Brant, and Woodcock, twice the daily bag (except on opening 
day), but only one (1) Wood Duck and the daily limit of American and Redbreasted 
Mergansers. Other migratory game birds, daily bag only. Possession 45 days after season. 


No Open Season—wWilson’s Snipe (Jacksnipe), Doves, Ross’s Geese, and Swans. 


Shooting Hours—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of respec- 
tive open seasons to October 31 inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; No- 
vember 1, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; November 2 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. 
(unless sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulations automatically applies). 
Exception: On the open waters of Lake Erie the Federal one-half hour before 
to sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on November 1, 
when shooting before 9 A. M. is unlawful. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON MAY 6, 1944) 
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TRAPPERS 


PUT YOUR SKUNKS TO WORK | 
EXTERMINATING OTHER...-<, 
SKUNKS a 


FATS OF ALL 
FUR-BEARERS 
VITALLY NEEDED 
: IN MANUFACTURE 
gS -- OF AMMUNITION 
=" BTC ETC. 





- We 
TURN IN YOUR” RENDERED FATS: THE JUNGLE-SLOGGING 
DOUGH BOYS ON NEW GUINEA AND LEYTE AND THE HARD— 
HITTING G.I’S IN BELGIUM, FRANCE AND GERMANY WILL 
DO THE REST/ NOT MUCH TO ASK OF YOU EH ? 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 











